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GROUNDWORK 


“Mankind passes from the 
old to the new on a human 
bridge formed by those who 
labor in the three principal 
arts—agriculture—manutfac- 
ture—transportation”’ 


HESE WORDS are carved 

above the doorway of the 
Ford Engineering Laboratory. 
That they are not idle poetry must 
be plain to all who have driven 
over the country roads of Amer- 
ica. For everywhere swift, eco- 
nomical transportation is freeing 
the chained energy of the nation 
as heat releases imprisonedenergy. 


Much of the nation’s natural 
wealth still remains buried and 
impotent waiting for new roads 
andswift transportation toawaken 
it to life and usefulness. The 
hands of the producer of raw ma- 
terials, the maker, and the carrier 
still have immeasurably profitable 
work to do when they learn to 
co-operate. 

The Ford car was planned with 
the idea that growth and progress 
are in the hands of all the people, 
and not of any specially favored 
class. If an economical means of 
dependable rapid transportation 
could be placed at their disposal, 
it was believed people of moder- 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


ate means would recognize its 
value to them individually, and 
use it. 

To date, over twenty million 
Fords have rolled out of the fac- 
tories to run incalculable miles 
over the face of the earth doing 
service to mankind in a thousand 
ways! 

The Ford today is as naturally a 
domestic factor in American pri- 
vate life, and in American busi- 
ness, as the horse was in another 
generation. The Ford car opens 
up the country to all! And 
business of every kind moves 
at a more productive pace 
because of it. 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Many a fight has been lost just as 
it was about to be won. 


15, 1931 


The best dole: Dole out work. 


. 


Moved: A moratorium on selfish 
politics. 


The yellow metal doesn’t consti- 
tute a yellow currency. 


In the boom we were more misled 
than led. 


Bread lines, yes. Bread riots, no. 


Anti-trust laws have become anti- 
business. 


How easy to say “Let things run 
their course’ when you yourself are 
sitting pretty. 


’Tis darkest before dawn, remem- 
ber. 


Wanted: Salesmanship! 
It’s well named the Fall season! 


Maybe, after all, the railroads will 
drag the country out of depression. 


Adding branches to strong banks 
would lop off failures. 


The Franco-German pact is big 
news big with beneficent possibilities. 


If our leaders won’t—or can’t— 
lead, very different leaders may as- 
sume leadership. 


Relief fund campaigners must 
avoid frightening. 


This, too, will pass—with push 
enough! 
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FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, business 
exists for man and not man for business; that 
an adequate editorial service must therefore 
include, in addition to BUSINESS news and 
FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations — the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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HANDICAPS 
——STRAIGHT THINKING 


 paneronen . . this is no time for busi- 
ness handicaps. 


Yet day after day executives and employ- 
ees are hampered by office noise. Clattering 
machines—Jangling bells—Street din— 
Talk—Talk—Noise—Noise! 


There’s a simple solution to this nerve- 
wracking problem. Acousti-Celotex—that 
attractive, perforated fibre tile you see on 
the ceilings of quiet offices.* 


Permanent and paintable 


Installing Acousti-Celotex sound absorb- 
ing tiles is a quick, clean job. There is no 
remodeling. No interruption to office 
hours. The tiles are applied right over the 
plaster and become a permanent part of 
the ceiling. 

Acousti-Celotex tiles may be left in their 
natural buff color, or decorated in any 
desired patterns. Repeated painting with 
any kind of paint does not impair their 
sound-deadening efficiency. 


Find out more about this remarkable 
material—how it saves money, nerves, 
health. Write for complete information. 


The Celotex Company, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Sales distributors 
throughout the World. Acousti-Celotex 
is sold and installed by Acousti-Celotex 
contracting engineers. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


PAINTABLE PERMANENT 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


CANE FIBRE TILE 
For Sound Absorption 








































*Business office of the 
Buffalo, N. Y. Courier- 
Express. Monks and John- 
son, Architects. ‘‘We in- 
stalled Acousti-Celotex in 
all of our offices” says this 
newspaper. “‘The result is 
equivalent to taking out of 
the rooms four out of every 
five noise-makers, such as 
typewriters, accounting 
machines, and telephones.” 


Paintable . . Acousti-Celotex 
tiles have been painted as 
often as eight times without 
loss of acoustical efficiency. 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 


Forbes Editors 
e 


F orses readers may look 
forward with more than usual inter- 
est to the publication, in our next 
issue, of the complete story of the 
employee plan which won $2,000 in 
prizes in the contest just conducted 
by this magazine. 

In these days when one of the 
most certain things has been the 
uncertainty of the jobs and incomes 
of a large percentage of all who 
work, one plea has been on millions 
of lips: “Give us leadership!” 

The outstanding fact about the 
Leeds and Northrup organization, 
winner of the plan, is that in its 
councils, leadership of the type now 
most urgently needed has been con- 
tinuously exerted for a quarter of a 
century or more. And for the last 
eight years, through one minor and 
one major depression, the compatiy 
has demonstrated the highest kind of 
leadership by showing that a busi- 
ness corporation can set up a definite 
plan recognizing the company’s re- 
sponsibilities in connection with un- 
employment—and “get away with 
a 

Let the business men of America 
seriously consider this: If before the 
next business depression comes upon 
us, one thousand representative 
American companies were to follow 
the leadership shown in this prize- 
winning. plan, an entire new era in 
economic history would have arrived, 
widespread suffering would be un- 
known, and the vicious circle of 
business contraction during a depres- 
sion might for once be broken. 

Forses does not hesitate to say 
that the publication of this winning 
article will be history-making. 


O NE of Fores editors has 
just returned from a brief trip in 
Michigan and Ohio. In the few 
days assigned to it, he uncovered 
more evidences of the type of intelli- 
gent, aggressive business activity 
which is going to carry America for- 
ward from its present low industrial 
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This new 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


is the product of 80 years’ successful 
financial experience 


HIS NEW PLAN, presented on the Eight- 

ieth Anniversary of the Phoenix Mutual, 
has important advantages, such as : 1. Larger 
income and larger cash values, or 2. Reduced 
initial cost. 

The plan provides a Retirement Income of 
from $60 a month to $600 a month, or even 
higher. This income starts at age 55, 60, 65, 
or 70, whichever youspecify.It continues for life. 

Suppose you decide to retire on $300 a 
month at 60. Here is what you get: 


$300 a Month for Life 


‘This $300 a month begins when you are 60 
and continues for life. You are guaranteed a 
return of atleast $30,000, and perhaps as much 
as $60,000 or more, depending upon how long 
you live. If you prefer, you may have at age 
60 a cash settlement of $40,500. 

$20,000 in Cash 

In case of your death before age 60, your 
wife or other beneficiary is paid $20,000 cash, 
or as high as $40,500 cash, depending on how 
close to age 60 you are at death. If preferred, 
your wife is paid a monthly income for life. 


$40,000 in Cash 


Upon death from accidental means before 
age 60. $40.000 cash is paid to your wife, or as 


high as $60,500 cash, depending on how close 
to age 60 you are at death. If preferred, the life 
income for your beneficiary is correspondingly 
increased. 


Income during Disability 

If, before a specified age, serious illness or 
accident stops your earning power for a certain 
period, you thereafter receive a monthly in- 
come as long as such disability lasts, even if it 
lasts the rest of your life. 

This Retirement Income Plan may be paid 
for in installments spread over a period of 20 
years or more. Naturally, this makes the pay- 
ments comparatively small. The Plan begins 
to operate as soon as you make your first pay- 


ment. From that moment on, its benefits are 
guaranteed to you. Even if you should become 
totally disabled as described above and unable 
to make another payment, you would not need 
to worry. Your payments would be made for 
you by the Phoenix Mutual, an 80-year-old 
company with insurance in force of over 600 
million dollars. 


Send for This Booklet 
A 24-page free booklet explains this new 
Plan. The booklet also tells how you can pro- 
vide money to leave your home free of debt— 
money to send your son to college—money for 
emergencies. Send for your copy today. No 
cost. No obligation. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. First Policy Issued 1851 











Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 631 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Please send booklet giving me full information about your new 
Retirement Income Plan 


Date of Birth 











Business Address 











Home Address. 
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Every Executive 
SHOULD SEE THIS FILM 





" O HEALTH, WEALTH AND HAPPI- 

NESS” is a slide-film story of facts and figures 

demonstrating the benefits of General Electric 
Water Coolers to office, shop or factory. 


It will show you how any business organization 
can save money, increase office or shop efficiency, 
build good-will among employees and customers 
with General Electric Water Coolers. 


The healthful benefits of properly cooled drinking 
water, the lowered operating expense and 
added convenience of General Electric Water 
Coolers pay dividends in cash the year ‘round. 
The hermetically sealed mechanism never needs 
attention . . . not even oiling. 





Telephone the General Electric dealer and a representative will 
show “Health, Wealth and Happiness” in your office at any 
convenient hour. You will find him qualified to discuss your 
specific problem . .. . without obligation on your part. General 
Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration Department, Section 
CE 10, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 





DOMESTIC AND APARTMENT HOUSE REFRIGERATORS — ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 
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position to new heights of general 
prosperity than in any previous edi- 
torial investigation of similar length. 

Just for instance: one important 
manufacturing company has aban- 
doned its old direct line efforts at 
sales volume and placed the whole 
force of its sales organization behind 
the idea of helping every dealer in 
the company’s products to make a 
profit. Results in increased sales 
have been astonishing. 

Again: in three days Forses’ 
representative learned of three new 
products, not one of which was on 
the market two years ago, and all 
three of which are not only already 
doing business in millions of dollars 
but give promise that in years to 
come their market will be counted in 
tens of millions at least. 

The stories of both these achieve- 
ments may be looked for in early 
issues of ForBEs. 


A treapy, many readers 
will have discovered that the name 
of R. W. Schabacker is again 
appearing in ForBes pages. The 
last two months, Mr. Schabacker 
has been in Europe, and is one of the 
few recent returning travelers who 
is not deeply disturbed about funda- 
mental conditions on the other side 
of the water. Away from the greater 
commercial centers, he found plenty 
of evidence that the life of the 
European people is going on about 
as ever, and with considerable prom- 
ise that from now on Europe will 
more than hold its own. 

Mr. Schabacker’s contributions 
will again appear regularly in 
Forses. 


Tae proposal which the 
leading Eastern’ railroads have 
just filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, reporting 
their own agreement upon a four- 
system division, for operation of 
existing properties, is generally taken 
to hold out hope for an improvement 
in railroad profits. In the meantime, 
something of a revolution appears to 
be occurring, here and there at least. 
in the business methods of our rail- 
road systems. No longer are the 
most active railroads willing to sit 
back and wait for business to come 
their way. No longer are they ignor- 
ing the success which other indus- 
tries have achieved through recog- 
nizing fundamental changes in pub- 
lic demand and meeting them half- 
way. 

With the co-operation of several 
heads of leading railroads, the story 
of the new business methods of the 
railroads is being prepared for 
ForBEs readers. 
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At Least He’s Thankful for the Cushion 
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S I and several others boarded 

a Fifth Avenue bus, a strap- 
ping specimen of manhood ex- 
hibited solicitous courtesy. When 
he came to collect the fares, I noted 
that prominently displayed on his breast was an orna- 
mental badge with this inscription: “Mr. Pat’k McGovern: 
Service, Civility, Loyalty.” That badge is worth to the 
company and to its wearers its weight in gold. The con- 
trast between the manners of these bus conductors and the 
manners of the average New York taxi driver is impres- 
sive. The Fifth Avenue bus conductor is not a mere 
“hand,” a mere Number. He is an individual, a person, a 
human being. His employers let the public know that he 


A LITTLE 
HUMAN 
TOUCH 

THAT WORKS 


is not to be hailed as “Bill” or “Buddy” or “George.” 
Treated with courtesy, it is easy, it is natural for him to 
treat others with courtesy. His sense of self-respect is 
heightened. A gentleman, it becomes him to act as a 
gentleman. And he does. Whatever it has cost the com- 
pany to inculcate Service, Civility, Loyalty among its 
employees, the sum must return to it twentyfold. More: 
the employees themselves gain something beyond price. 


‘Tis better to give than to receive sympathy. 


Hustle—or reach a standstill. 
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AMERICA’S HE world’s commercial trans- 


GOLD WILL actions are conducted and 
NOT LOSE settled on the basis of gold. The 
ITS VALUE dethroning of British and other 


currencies from the gold standard 
serves to raise the importance of America’s gold standard 
policy. Lord Rothermere, prominent British publisher, 
and Professor Keynes, well-known British economist, 
have published newspaper articles lauding the debasing of 
the British pound sterling and commiserating patroniz- 
ingly with Uncle Sam on being left in the lurch with five 
billions of “useless” gold. Talk is cheap. Why did 
Britain cling to the gold standard as long as she possibly 
could? Because Britain well knows that there is no 
substitute for gold currency as satisfactory, as stable, as 
acceptable. It was because of the value Britain attaches 
to gold that she decided—very reluctantly—to stop paying 
out gold. Within ten days after Britain’s relinquishment 
of the gold standard, foreigners bespoke some $300,000,- 
000 of America’s stock of gold. Not a sign that gold is 
regarded as “useless”! The truth is that other nations, 
instead of sympathizing with us because of our ownership 
of five billions of gold, are envious of us. 

By gold and by gold alone, is the real value of any 
national currency tested. Russia, Germany, France and 
other countries all sought to create abnormal amounts of 
money by overworking their printing presses. But the 
Russian ruble, the German mark, the French franc and 
other foreign paper money all sank shockingly in actual 
value. Britain is making a brave attempt to picture the 
wonderful advantages derivable from inflated currency. 
This is perhaps natural; it is wise to make the best of a 
bad situation. Admittedly, currency inflation has a 
temporary intoxicating effect. It sends up prices. It 
discourages imports. It expedites exports. It makes it 
easier for a government to pay off its debts. 

But wage-earners and others gradually awaken to the 
fact that the purchasing power of their income has seri- 
ously decreased. Wages, consequently, rise. Other so- 
called advantages of inflation prove but temporary. And 
the inflated paper currency is once again based on its 
value in gold. Only supreme and perilous national 
emergency justifies currency debasement. Britain prob- 
ably could do no other. She does well, therefore, to 
paint an unpalatable necessity as a virtue. 

The fact remains, however, that the maintaining of the 
dollar on its fixed gold basis incalculably strengthens 
America’s place in the world. Not the fluctuating pound 
sterling, but the gold-guaranteed American dollar will 
now become the premier medium for conducting world 
commerce. And American securities, their dividends and 
interest payable in gold standard dollars, will attract capi- 
tal from the ends of the earth. By and by Britain doubt- 
less will seek to re-establish the pound sterling on a fixed 
gold basis. Gold is not in the slightest danger of being 
dethroned, rendered valueless. 

Incidentally, should war ever break out—which God 
forbid—which country could command goods and 


services from the rest of the world, a country offering 
payment only in paper and unable to offer gold. or the 
country ready to pay in gold? 
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EMPLOYEE _— publication’s offer of 
PLAN $2,500 in prizes for descrip- 
CONTEST tions of the best plans now in 
A SUCCESS operation for treating employees 


has proved enormously successful. 
Approximately four hundred manuscripts have been 
received. The judges—Magnus W. Alexander, Sam A. 
Lewisohn, Dr. Julius Klein, Henry Bruere and _ the 
writer—had a hard, though intensely interesting, task. 
Their awards are announced in this issue. The prize- 
winning manuscripts will be published later. One of 
many significant features of the Leeds & Northrup plan, 
adjudged the best, is that various innovations now widely 
urged have actually been in operation by that company for 
years. It is hoped that employers throughout the country 
will ponder the plans when published and that this will 
lead to constructive action all over the country. Unless 
American industry can earn and retain the loyalty of the 
vast majority of its own employees, the maintenance of 
our economic system will be jeopardized. 


Lose what you must if you must; but confidence, never! 


E. KRANHOLD; vice- 


NATIONAL 

SALES e president of Brown & Bige- 
MONTH low, writes suggesting a National 
SUGGESTED Sales Month. He says: “It is 


estimated that there are five million 
salesmen in the United States. Suppose it were possible 
to secure the interest and co-operation of every organi- 
zation employing salesmen to put on a National Sales 
Month at the same time. Suppose that each one, through 
this extra effort, secured two additional orders during the 
month. Suppose these orders averaged $10. That wouid 
mean one hundred million dollars’ worth of additional 
sales. It has been estimated that every dollar in a sale 
circulates approximately ten times in the course of pro- 
ducing what enters into the manufacture of the goods 
sold. That would represent, theoretically, a billion dollars. 
There isn’t much question but what, if every organization 
in the United States did put on a National Sales and a 
National Buying Month, business immediately would turn 
for the better. Prosperity does not precede but follows 
sales.” 

He suggests December as the most appropriate month. 
as it is then that “thoughts are turning to Christmas, when 
retail stores are busy and the result of a big December 
business would make a happier Christmas for thousands 
and thousands of people. It would reflect itself in the 
new year by making business better in January.” 

Well, can it be organized? 

Perhaps Mr. Gifford may see merit in this plan and. 
with his unique organizing ability, set in motion the ma- 
chinery necessary for effective action, thus moving 
business off what Owen D. Young called its “dead 
center.” 

Doing nothing leads inevitably to everybody being 
undone. 


Fear is failure—failure of faith. 
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A FINE NE American industry now 
EXAMPLE rescues what used to be 
OF REAL blown into the air and turns it into 
CONSERVATION hundreds of millions of dollars a 


year. Natural gas, nothing but a 
nuisance until a few years ago, is now captured and sold 
for more than $400,000,000; also from this same ex- 
waste, more than $150,000,000 of gasoline is produced and 
marketed. Sixteen million Americans now enjoy the use 
of natural gas. The rapid development of this industry 
from infant to giant has greatly swelled American pros- 
perity and employment. More: it has enabled many indus- 
tries to cut production costs, thus reducing the cost of 
living at home and increasing this 
country’s ability to compete in world 
markets. 

The manufactured gas industry 
has been undergoing a transforma- 
tion to meet changing conditions. 
From the time the first home was 
lighted by gas in the United States 
in 1812, gas was devoted almost ex- 
clusively to lighting for more than 
a generation. Then came cooking 
by gas, just before our Civil War. 
The new century switched the main 
load from lighting to heating. This 
phase of the industry is still only 
in its lusty youth. 

The progressive leaders of the 
gas industry are mapping out a com- 
prehensive, enlightened program for 
the continued development of all 
available facilities for technical in- 
dustrial research, for the education 
of executive and employee person- 
nel, for a more orderly and co-or- 
dinated sales and advertising pro- 
gram, for co-operation with other 
industries and trades allied with or 
related to their own, for dealing 
with ignorant or malicious political attacks and unsound 
legislative proposals, and for increasing mutual con- 
fidence both within the industry and with the public. 

There are other industries which could profitably emu- 
late the energy, enterprise, vision and co-operative activi- 
ties of the gas industry. 
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The salesman who knows gets fewest “Noes.” 


ID you ever stop to think how 


WHAT WE 

OWE TO much we owe to different 
PROGRESSIVE progressive industries and_ their 
INDUSTRIES leaders? Consider the profound 


debt we owe to Edison and those 
who followed him in originating and furnishing the 
thousand-and-one uses of electricity we now enjoy. 
General Electric and Westinghouse spend millions every 
year on originating new electrical blessings. Manufac- 
tured gas, and now natural gas, are incalculably enhanc- 
ing modern industry and modern life. General Motors 
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and other leading motor manufacturers, through generous 
expenditures on science and research, have given us 
personal transportation transcending the wildest dream of 
our forefathers. George Eastman and his vast corps of 
scientists and inventors have enormously enriched the 
amenities of life. The Bell Telephone organization has 
made it possible for us to speak as easily across the wide 
ocean as across the table. Aggressive experimentation js 
steadily widening the scope and the safety of flying, 
Electric, oil and gas-driven machinery has abolished 
countless burdens formerly borne by the human frame. 
The lavish motion picture industry—how it has bright- 
ened millions of lives. Thanks to industry, we can now 
both heat and cool our habitations, 
cook our food without effort or 
keep it unspoiled in cold storage. 
In myriad other ways industry has 
made life more worth living. 

In these days when industrial 
leaders are targets for criticism, 
would we not do well to reflect on 
how much industry has accom- 
plished which deserves commenda- 


tion? 

AMERICAN HE throw- 
SECURITIES ing of Brit- 
WILL TAKE ish and other 
FIRST RANK foreign curren- 


cies into a state 
of flux will make America’s the 
prime investments of the world. 
Suspension of gold payments by 
Britain and other nations has doubt- 
less precipitated nervous selling of 
American securities by foreign 
holders. But it is logical to expect 
a pronounced reversal of this move- 
ment once calm analysis displaces 
apprehension. Dividends and _in- 
terest on American securities are 
paid in gold dollars. Therefore, the investor will know the 
actual worth of his income, whereas he will have no 
means of knowing definitely what dividends or interest 
payable in a widely-fluctuating currency would be actually 
worth. American securities will be not only gilt-edged 
but gold securities. 

In addition to currency considerations, American 
securities will possess other compelling’ attractions. In 
recent years the world has witnessed the “flight of capi- 
tal” from nation after nation—Germany, France, 
Britain, etc. The wealthy prefer to have their wealth 
invested or deposited mainly in the very strongest coun- 
tries. That is one reason why Britain, enjoying pre- 
eminence in financial stability, attracted so much foreign 
capital. Her currency, the pound sterling, was the world’s 
standard. To-day the United States has risen to first 
rank in wealth, in resources, in power, in currency sta- 
bility. The American dollar has inherited sterling’s lost 
crown. This means much for the future of the best grade 
of American bonds and stocks. 


HANDY ANDY SAYS- 
minznisiermt 
C. M. Ripley, of General Electric, 
in forwarding this drawing by 
Frank Randall, writes: “It was in- 
spired by the recent statement by 
the Editor of Forbes, ‘Verily, elec- 
is the modern  miracle- 
worker, the many handed servant 
Note the distinction the 
artist has made between those jobs 
electricity will do and those jobs it 
will help you to do.” 
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How Public Utilities 


Steady Forward March 
of Electric and Gas Util- 
ities Not Halted by Hard 
Times — Invention and 
Aggressive Selling Meth- 
ods Important Factors 


one way to overcome a depres- 

sion is to invent. Another way 
is to sell. No other industry has sur- 
passed the utilities during the past 
two years in bringing into action the 
twin stimulants of invention and sell- 
ing. Few industries, large or small, 
have better earned the right to the 
rating of “depression proof.” 

Typical of the policies executed by 
America’s utilities during the past 
two years is a recent advertisement 
of the Associated Gas and Electric 
System in which a painful question 
receives an answer that deserves to 
be framed: 

“How do you find business?” 

“By going after it!” 

The gas and electric utilities have 
gone after it. They have found it, 
too. If you think 20,000,000 Ameri- 
can homes cannot be sold anything 
during a depression, study these fig- 
ures compiled by Merle Rainey, stat- 
istician for the National Electric 
Light Association, for ForBEs and 
published here for the first time: 


CPE has discovered that 


America’s Domestic Electricity Con- 
sumers During Two Years of 
Depression and Two Years 
of Prosperity 





Year Total Average Average Average 
Ended Domestic Yearly Kilowatt Kilowatt 
July 31 Consumers Bill Consumed Rate 
1931... .20.360,000 $33.45 566 5.91¢ 
1930....20,152,000 32.65 530 6.16 
1929. ...19,553,000 31.09 482 6.45 
1928... .18,629,000 30.35 453 6.70 
Compar- 1,731,000 $3.10 113 .79¢ 
ing 1931 Increase Increase Increase Reduction 
with 1928 (9.3%) (10.2%) (25%) (11.8%) 
Consumers 








Increase 9.3% 


Increase 10.2% 





Overcome 


By DUDLEY SIDDALL 


To-day the electric industry has 
more domestic customers than it had 
in 1928, by 9.3 per cent. The average 
customer’s yearly bill has been 
stepped up, by 10.2 per cent. Each 
customer is using more of the indus- 
try’s product, by 25 per cent. Yet 
the unit price of the kilowatt hour 
has been lowered, by 11.8 per cent. 

Because of this record, the electric 
industry’s 285,000 workers are hold- 
ing their jobs, and their $440,000,000 
annual payroll is being maintained. 
The number of employees this year 
is running 97 per cent. of what it 
was in the carefree days of 1929, 
while the collective payroll is 98 per 
cent. of what it was in 1929. 


AS companies, in both the 
branches of natural gas and 
manufactured gas, are close behind 
the electric companies when it comes 
to inventing and selling their way 
through a business depression. Manu- 
factured gas sales of 188,243,000,000 
cubic feet in the first six months of 
1931 were off only 1.6 per cent. from 
the first half of 1930. Natural gas 
sales of 370,980,000,000 cubic feet in 
the first six months of 1931 were off 
9.7 per cent. from the first half of 
1930, because of severe losses in in- 
dustrial centers. How many _ in- 
dustries, doing business with 16,000,- 
000 people, can show so good a 
record? Very few. 
It may occur to the reader who 
pessimistically thinks business can- 
not be invented and cannot be sold 


Yearly Bill 








Consumption 


Increase 25% 
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Depression 





that electric 
companies 
and gas 
companies 
have no 
competition. 
Wrong! 
They have 
as tough 
competition 
as any other 
industry. 
They com- 
pete with 
coal and they 
compete with 
oil. As com- 
petitors, neither the coal nor the oil in- 
dustries have ever been called exactly 
soft. Nor are the gas or electric in- 
dustries infants, just growing up in 
spite of themselves. Baltimore had a 
manufactured gas plant in 1816. New 
York has had electric lights from a 
central station for over half a cen- 
tury. 

To an uncommon extent, it may 
be said, the top executives in utilities 
are technical men: engineers and 
scientists. They surround themselves, 
naturally enough, with associates 
trained to visualize and trained to 
think. Perhaps that explains the 
willingness and eagerness of the util- 
ities to avail themselves of new ideas; 
to invent and to sell a successful path 
through a condition of general de- 
presssion. 

A new-business manager of an 
electric company will sell a house- 





The progressive gas and 

electric utilities have 

found business by going 
after it 


Rates 
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holder an electric doorbell. And with- 


in 24 hours he will send a vacuum 


cleaner canvasser around to ring it. 

As an instance of resourcefulness 
in making sales grow where none 
grew before, both the electric and gas 
industries are hard at work on the 
conditioned air problem. Electricity 
is already installing conditioned air 
plants in factories, theatres, restau- 
rants, and stores, quite as a matter 
of course. The American Gas Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Industrial Re- 
search deliberately assigned a staff of 
technicians under Eugene D. Milener 
to invent an air conditioning plant 
within the buying range of an ordi- 
nary home owner. This invention 
has reached the try-out stage in 
Chicago, Dallas, and Westchester 
County, N. Y., residences and within 
a year or two, gas company sales 
organizations may be _ marketing 
weather from door to door. 

“Especially with natural gas, the 
industry has built up a tre- 
mendous Winter load through 
house heating,” said Mr. 
Milener. “We have devised 
a Summer cooling system 
which will not only use gas, 
but which will balance the 
Winter load by building up 
the Summer valley in gas 
consumption. Our tests, un- 
der practical conditions, are 
favorable.” 

The gas association’s ap- 
paratus heats the house in 
Winter in accordance with long 
established principles. The Summer 
air conditioning plant consists of two 
main parts: one to dehumidify the 
air, the other to lower the tempera- 
ture. The dehumidification is ac- 
complished by passing air through 
beds of silica gel, a sodium silicate 
mixture with the chemical composi- 
tion of ordinary beach sand which 
soaks up forty per cent. of its own 
weight in water. Once the moisture 
is captured by the porous silica gel, it 
is driven out and disposed of by gas 
heat, leaving the silica gel thirsty as 
before and ready for another cycle. 
The dehumidified air (which itself 
feels cool on a hot day) may be mixed 
with fresh air and put through a 
temperature-reducing process before 
passing into the duct supply system. 

“Gas companies are doing much 
creative work,” President C. E. Paige 
of the American Gas Association, 
who is also vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, told me a few days 
ago. “Among the interesting indi- 
vidual activities are the home service 
departments maintained by scores 
of companies. Trained women reach 
thousands of housewives every month 
and give them expert assistance in 






getting the best use out of gas com- 
pany appliances. Gas companies have 
learned the lesson of selling what the 
customers want to buy, rather than 
what the companies want to sell. 
They have awakened to the fact that 
only what is good for the community 
is good for the gas company.” 

Mr. Paige smiled a cheerful smile 
as he dug the familiar word “Service” 
out of the attic and dusted it off. 

“T hate to use the word ‘service’,” 
he said, “because it has been over- 
used and abused. Just the same, it 
is service to the public which is mak- 
ing things go in these trying times.” 

Service. That covers 
invention and sales. 


$ 


‘ the a 


Home Service Departments are 
maintained by scores of gas com- 
panies. Trained women give 
housewives expert assistance in 
getting the best use out of gas 
company appliances 


Inventors discovered that cold 
could be produced in various ways 
by heat. Out came electric refrigera- 
tors, and gas refrigerators. They 
were first produced in large volume 
at a time when the clouds were dark- 
ening over American business. They 
were priced from approximately $200 
up. Did the utilities wait for the 
American housewife to recover her 
supposedly lost buying power? No, 
they went ahead with sales campaigns. 
This year, alone, they are finding 
that one million American families 
are willing to part with $200 for a 
new refrigerator. 

There is $200,000,000 worth of 
business that somebody is doing. Be- 
sides, its costs $30 a year to operate 
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a gas or electric refrigerator. That 
adds up to a continuous annual con- 
sumption of $30,000,000 worth of 
current and gas. 

Utility companies have a produc- 
tion problem that ties up with both 
invention and sales activities. It is 
akin to the “seasonal” problem of 
most industries, except that it is more 
acute. Gas plants and electric plants, 
like factories, have a definite capacity 
to produce cubic feet or kilowatt 
hours. Although gas can be stored to 
some extent, electricity must be used 
as generated. Inventors and sales 
departments, consequently, must work 
with careful regard to 
“load factor,” which is the 
ratio of the average load 
to the full rated capacity. 
The fine art in utility in- 


At the American Gas Associa- 
tion’s laboratory in Cleveland gas 
ranges are put through 160 dif- 
ferent tests 


vention and sales is to de- 
velop consumption for off- 
peak periods of the day. 
of the month, of the year. 

A study on costs of electric service 
by A. C. Marshall and H. A. Snow 
of the Detroit Edison Company dem- 
onstrates the importance of balancing 
the load factor. They have broken 
down the cost of one kilowatt hour 
priced to the consumer at 5.28 cents. 
It divides like this: 


Cents 
Power Plant Investment...... 78 
Power Plant Operation, includ- 
ing 1.2 lbs. of coal......:. 47 
Transmission Investment .... .33 
Transmission Operation ..... 16 
Distribution Investment ..... 1.45 
Distribution Operation ...... .29 
Service Calls, €€C.. ...cicscasc 30 


Commercial Expense, including 
meter-reading, collecting, and 
ere 1.26 

New Business, including in- 
struction in uses of appli- 
ances 


5.28 cents 


The above figures assume a 30 per 
cent. load factor and they assume fur- 
ther that the customers use, on an 
average, 550 kilowatt hours a year; 
or about v hat a domestic refrigera- 
tor requires. The startling thing is 
that if the load factor could be in- 
creased to 40 per cent., and if the 
average consumer’s annual consump- 
tion could be pushed up to 3,000 
kilowatt hours, the cost of their 
5.28 cents kilowatt hour would be 
reduced to 2.21 cents. Mere quan- 


tity production of energy is not 
enough. To bring out maximum effi- 
ciency in electric systems, and gas 
too, the sales departments are con- 
stantly endeavoring to balance the 
load. The nearer demand can be 
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made to approach an unvarying line, 
hour by hour, season by season, the 
better for the company and for all 
its customers. 


O cite a specific illustration of 
desirable off-peak new-business 
campaigns which have helped the 
utilities through two years of depres- 
sion, subsidiaries of the National 
Electric Power Company recently 
have been introducing electric water 
heating. Ina Virginia territory hav- 
ing 46,000 domestic customers, nearly 
2 per cent. of the wired homes were 
equipped with installations costing 
approximately $125 during these last 
14 months of missionary work. ; 
The apparatus is ingenious. Its 
main parts are a heavily insulated 50- 
gallon water tank, a time-switch, a 
thermostat, and a valve which mixes 
hot water with water drawn from the 
tap. Only between 9 
p. m. and 7 a. m. is cur- 
rent used ; the principle 
being to have the tank 
full of almost boiling 
water every morning at 
7 o'clock, when the time 
switch cuts off the 
energy. This water 
stays hot all day and 


is drawn off by turning 
on the hot water fau- 
cets, it is mixed with 
tap water so that water 
heated to about 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit 
emerges. The original 
50 gallons of almost 
boiling water is sufficient to make 
about 75 gallons of hot water avail- 
able from the system each day. This 
is equal to ten tub baths, and pro- 
vides an adequate daily supply for an 
average family. 

Current generated between 9 p. m. 
and 7 a. m. can be sold much more 
cheaply than the same kind of energy 
generated at hours when the central 
station’s capacity is operating under a 
heavy load. These water heater cus- 
tomers pay only about $1 a week; 
the kilowatt hour rate being as low 
as 1.3 cents compared with the pres- 
ent national domestic rate average of 
5.91 cents. 


ESIDES inventing themselves 
into work, the inventive utilities 
frequently invent themselves and each 
other out of work. The much dis- 
cussed* long-distance natural gas pipe 
lines from Louisiana, Texas, and 
California, into industrial centers such 
as Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, are a case in point. 
As is well known, the scientists and 


*See FORBES, June 15, 1931, page 18. 
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R. W. Gallagher 
Newly elected president 
of the American Gas 

Association 





technicians have designed new kinds 
of pipe, laid in new kinds of ways, 
and only late in September natural 
gas began to be pumped through a 
24-inch main from Amarillo, Texas, 
to Chicago, nearly 1,000 miles. This 
pipe line has a capacity of 175,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas daily, and 
begins operations with about 50,- 
000,000. If and when this line ap- 
proaches capacity, plans are all ready 
for a duplicate. 

This coming of natural gas brings 
with it an important transition in Chi- 
cago’s gas business, heretofore sup- 
plied by manufactured gas from mod- 
ern plants. But were the manufac- 
tured gas plants relegated to mere 
stand-bys, or rendered obsolete by 
the invasion of natural gas? No in- 
deed. The Insull interests, which sup- 
ply gas to Chicago, own these plants. 
Insull, Son & Co. is equally inter- 
ested in the new pipe 
line with Cities Service 
Company and Standard 
Oil Company of New 
Jersey ; Texas Corpora- 
tion and Columbia Car- 
bon Company also be- 
ing interested. Inven- 
tion and sales were 
called upon to make 
good use of the manu- 
factured gas plants. In 
these plants artificial 
gas is now being made 
and mixed with natural 
gas, and Chicago is be- 
ing sold on the use of a 
mixed gas of higher 
heat unit value. 

On a small scale, something like 
this long pipe-line transition is oc- 
curring in other localities, where the 
threat of butane and propane is 
forcing action. These are a pair of 
hydro-carbon by-products of the 
petroleum industry which go into 
liquid form under ordinary tem- 
peratures and pressures. They are 
available in an amount estimated as 
equal to two hundred billion kilowatt 
hours of electricity a year. These 
“liquefied petroleum gases” lend them- 
selves to easy transportation in tanks 
and bottles. At the moment they are 
being employed in small quantities, 
largely to open up rural territory for 
the neighboring gas company. But, 
like natural gas piped from distant 
points, they possess potentialities of 
changing the manufactured gas busi- 
ness, calling for more invention and 
more sales effort. 

The steady progress of electric and 
gas utilities has been a continuous 
march of invention, followed im- 
mediately by able selling work. And 
along with both has gone constant 
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engineering 
effort to bring 
costs lower. 
Those nine 
costs of elec- 
tric current 
that are tabu- 
lated on page 
14 each look 
mighty small 
—the largest 





less than a 
cent and a 
half. Yet This 1885 peanut 


roaster has gone mod- 
ernistic and is now 
operated by butane, 
a new fuel that is 
rapidly growing in 
popularity 


none has been 
too small to 
escape inven- 
tive attack. A 
few years ago 
the coal cost 
alone was several times what it now 
is. More efficient power plants, trans- 
mission and distribution improve- 
ments, all are playing their part in 
the gradual forcing down of the cost 
to customers. But even in “commer- 
cial expense,” inventive genius is at 
work—as in the case of the Celevland 
company which has recently put the 
“electric eye’ to work sorting cus- 
tomers’ statements. This co-ordina- 
tion of creation and education suc- 
ceeded in good times. It has suc- 
ceeded throughout an extended period 
of depression. 


VERY practical problem of every 
business man in America is du- 
plicated in the gas and electric indus- 
tries. They deal with 20,000,000 and 
more customers. They run hard 
against competition. They have acute 
production difficulties, with high 
peaks and low valleys only a few 
hours apart. They meet, and face, 
perplexing transitions; not alone in 
their own fields but in others. They 
must contend with disasters and acts 
of God. They deal in necessities and 
they deal in luxuries. They manu- 
facture and they distribute. What 
everybody else does to make a living 
in America, these two outstanding 
public utilities do. 
Through inventing and selling they 
have found business, by going after it. 


Welder at work on a large Cali- 
fornia natural gas pipe line 








Announcing 


Winners 





First Prize 





THE WINNERS 


Leeds & Northrup Company Plan 


$1,000 to Morris E. Leeds, president, and 
author of winning paper 


$1,000 to Leeds & Northrup employees 


Second Prize—$300 


Procter & Gamble Company Plan 
Won by George H. Krieg 


Third Prize—$200 


General Electric Company Plan 
Won by Charles L. Ripley 


Additional Third Prize—$200 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company Plan 


Won by W. G. Marshall 


Company and West- 
inghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The widespread in- 
terest attracted by 
the employee plan 
contest was shown 
by the number of 
papers which were 
entered, which is 
considerably in ex- 
cess of the number 








MANUFACTURING com- 

pany employing only one thou- 

sand men and women, but one 
which for more than twelve years 
has been pioneering in methods of 
placing employer-employee relation- 
ships on a sound as well as a human 
basis, with particular attention to 
the economic independence of the 
worker, has won first place in 
Forses $2,500 contest which closed 
on September 15th. 

This company is the Leeds & 
Northrup Company, an outline of 
whose plan will be found on the 
opposite page. Under the terms of 
the contest, Forses will pay $1,000 
to the employee fund of the Leeds 
& Northrup Company and $1,000 to 
Morris E. Leeds, president of the 
company and author of the winning 
paper. 

Second prize ($300) was won by 
the employee plan of Procter & 
Gamble Company. 

Because in the opinion of the 
judges two of the many plans sub- 
mitted were worthy of third place, 
an additional third prize of $200, 
not called for under the original 
terms of the contest, will be paid, 
bringing the total prize-winnings to 
$2,700 instead of $2,500. The third 


place winners are General Electric 





of entries received in 
any of the several 
prize contests which have been held 
by this magazine. The total number 
of entries received was 380. 

The significance of the contest 
will perhaps be appreciated even 
more in the next few years than at 
the present moment. At a time 
when the failure of our present busi- 
ness system to provide economic 
independence for the worker is one 
of its most widely criticized results, 
definite proof that both small and 
large companies have already found 
it possible to develop practical plans 
for remedying this difficulty assumes 
nationwide importance. Of even 
greater significance is the fact that 
in the sponsors of the winning plan 
the judges have found a company of 
moderate size which for eight con- 
tinuous years has definitely recog- 
nized the responsibility of the em- 
ployer toward the individual victim 
of unemployment, and instead of 
being handicapped by this recogni- 
tion, has during these eight years 
grown and prospered. 


Aa analysis of the approximately 
fifty most outstanding plans 
shows that although very few com- 
panies have taken definite steps in 
connection with unemployment (as 
have all the winning plans), many 





of Forbes 
for Best 


Forbes Wants to Find the Best Employer- 

employee Plan Now in Operation That 

Makes for the Economic Independence of 

the Worker—Promotes His Happiness 

and Social Safety, Thereby Increasing H1s 

Efficiency, Usefulness and Value As An 
Asset to the Country 


helps to the economic independence 
of the worker which a few years ago 
were novel are to-day quite generally 
recognized as essential to a sound 
employee plan. 

A second point made apparent by 
this analysis is that almost without 
exception the outstanding plans have 
lost the characteristic of paternalism 
which was so evident in earlier 
years. 
tion to many of the financial fea- 
tures, but also employee administra- 
tion of a considerable number of 
details, has become common. 

One feature which seems to be 
considered almost essential in all 
modern employee plans is group 
insurance. Almost without excep- 
tion, all the successful plans in- 
cluded group life insurance, and 
many included group health insur- 
ance. 

Both financial assistance during 
illness, usually through membership 
in an employees’ mutual benefit 
association, and the establishment of 
medical service to help employees in 
the maintenance of good health are 
found in very nearly as many cases 
as group insurance. 


Perhaps most surprising of all is 
the prevalence of pension plans. In 
many cases pensions passed by the 
name of “service annuities,” or 
were otherwise specially named, but 
by far the majority of the outstand- 
ing plans have one type or another 
of pension. 

The judges of the contest were: 
Dr. Magnus W. Alexander, presi- 
dent, National Industrial Conference 
Board; Henry Bruere, president, 
Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York; Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; Sam A. 
Lewisohn, chairman of the board, 
American Management Association ; 
and B. C. Forbes, editor of Forses. 
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| $2500 Contest 


Employee Plan 
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Employee Plan of Leeds and Northrup Company 


Northrup plan, as Mr. Leeds 
tells it, will appear in the next 
issue of FORBES. 

The Leeds and Northrup em- 
ployee plan has been “gradually 
evolved and put into practice during 
the past twenty-five years, and has 
at all of its stages been in full sym- 
pathy with the Fores principle that, 
‘although based upon the profit mo- 
tive, business exists for man and not 
man for business’.”” Many of its 
features have, at the time of their 
adoption, seemed revolutionary. But 
the fact that all have stood the im- 
portant test of time and that, under 
their provisions, the company has 
grown and thriven, were important 
considerations in the decision of the 
judges to award First Place to Leeds 
& Northrup and to Morris E. Leeds, 
president, as author of the manu- 
script describing the plan. 

Thirty-two years ago the Leeds & 
Northrup Company, of Philadelphia, 
had 25 employees. To-day it has 
something over 1,000, an unusually 
large proportion of whom are 
engaged in sales, outside service, re- 


FULL story of the Leeds & 


Wins $2,000 Prize 


search, engineering, inspection and 
office work. 

The company’s products are elec- 
trical measuring instruments and 
apparatus for temperature measure- 
ment and control. 

Some of the outstanding features 
of the plan, as described by Mr. 
Leeds, are the following: 

Unusual provisions in regard to 
the ownership and rights of share- 
holders, which aim to keep control in 
the hands of those who are experi- 
enced, competent, and in full sym- 
pathy with the company’s policies. 

Provision “that each man_ shall 
receive the equivalent of what he 
produces”; in other words, that not 
merely the top executives but all 
those who influence profits shall 
receive their fair share. 

Unified, co-operative organization 
of all employees, executives and 
workers in the ranks together, in a 
wide variety of activities in which 
they can be mutually helpful, and in 
working with the management in 
business matters in which the em- 
ployees have a direct interest. 

Review of wage rates, for hourly 


workers and a large proportion of 
the clerical force, every three 
months, by a committee. 

Other committees for food ser- 
vice, recreation and entertainment, 
athletics, and plant cleanliness and 
order. 

An appeal board for review of the 
cases of discharged employees. 

An educational plan committee, 
time-study committee, and others. 

Special provisions for the “Se- 
curity and status for workers which 
will allow reasonable peace of mind 
and self-respect without destroying 
incentive and sapping morale.” 

These include a voluntary unem- 
ployment insurance fund inaugu- 
rated in 1923 and administered by a 
trust company so that it is not sub- 
ject to the hazards of the business. 

They also include systematic 
measures to stabilize employment, so 
that in times of stress men will not 
have to be laid off or discharged. 

Old-age retirement allowances 
(pensions), sick benefits, life insur- 
ance and loans are also included in 
the provisions for “Security and 
Status.” 





Second Prize: 

For success in guaranteeing steady 
employment to thousands of workers; 
for enterprise in searching out the busi- 
ness steps necessary to make continuous 
operation possible, and effecting those 
steps; for substantial contribution to 
the happiness, peace of mind and eco- 
nomic stability of thousands of workers: 

The employee plan of Procter & 
Gamble Company is given Second Place 
by the judges. 

The prize of $300 will be paid to 
George H. Krieg, for the best presenta- 


tion of the facts of the Procter & 


Gamble plan. 





Third Prize: 


For definite recognition by a large 
corporation of the responsibility of the 
company toward its employees; for the 
development of voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance shared in by both 
employer and employee; for encourage- 
ment of the worker’s economic inde- 
pendence by an extensive system of 
education, savings and investment, con- 
tributory group insurance and other 
plans for helping the worker to help 
himself: 

The employee plan of General Elec- 
tric Company is given a Third Place by 
vote of the judges. 

Regular Third Prize of $200 will be 
paid to Charles M. Ripley, an employee 
of the company. 





Additional Third Prize: 


For an _ unusually complete and 
thorough-going industrial relations pro- 
gram, evolved through 40 years of cor- 
porate existence; for definite recogni- 
tion in this plan of the factor of unem- 
ployment by establishment both of a 
separation allowance for workers dis- 
charged either on account of the busi- 
ness depression or on account of 
changed methods of operation and of a 
definite plan for co-operative relief of 
distress resulting from unemployment: 

The employee plan of Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company is 
given a tie for Third Place. 

This additional Third Prize of $200 
will be paid to W. G. Marshall, an 
employee of the company. 


A Lesson 


in Pork and 


Albert J. Pixley 


By NEIL M. CLARK 
ma ee find some commonplace 


thing that you can do very 

well; and to spend your 
days and nights practicing to do it— 
better. That’s the whole secret of 
originality, so far as I know it.” 

This definition was given me by 
one of the most original men in his 
line of business that I have met. It 
is the key to a business philosophy 
guiding the creation of one of the 
great restaurant chains of the Mid- 
dle West. 

“Al” Pixley, as his friends know 
him—Albert J. to the general pub- 
lic—is founder and president of Pix- 
ley & Ehlers, owners of thirteen res- 
taurants, the fourteenth being under 
construction. He tells with satisfac- 
tion that he has fed more than a 
hundred million people since he start- 
ed his first poor little hand-built eat- 
ing house in Chicago’s Loop. 

But other restaurants feed more; 
and in Pixley’s opinion, it is not size 
that matters. Not size—nor, per- 
haps, ‘speed; other things : 

Pixley bubbles over with ideas, 
with enthusiasm. He is rather short 
and stocky, with penetrating brown 
eves. He is fifty-two years old. 
quick, eager. He asks a question; 
you answer, and he instantly says 
“Yes, yes, yes,.yes, yes... !” 
firing a machine-gun barrage of af- 
firmatives to denote his ready un- 


“Do One Thing 
Anyone Else 
Build a Big 

Says Al 


derstanding. He _ be- 
lieves tremendously in 
what he is doing. Be- 
fore I had been talking 
with him long, he jumped 
into this hypothetical ap- 
plication of one of his 
favorite ideas. 

“I’ve often thought,” 
said he, “that a person could take a 
single item of food, just one. By 
learning to serve it better than any- 
one else, he could build up a suc- 
cessful business. 
Say it was bread and milk. As simple 
as that. 

“Most milk served in restaurants 
is pasteurized. A man building. up 
this kind of business would probably 
connect with the finest dairies and 
serve nothing but the purest, sweetest 
certified milk. He would go through 
a series of studies to find how to 
handle it every step of the way to get 
it into his shop sweet and fresh. He 
would study the kind of bowls to 
serve it in; whether to have tables or 
a counter; whether to employ men 
or girls; color of the uniform; odor 
control—making the place _ smell 
right; bread to go with it—a study 
by itself. Do you see it? Why, a 
man could spend a lifetime over such 
a business and never be bored; as 
commonplace a thing as bread and 
milk! The oldest food in the world. 
isn’t it? And if he did it wonder- 
fully well, people would say: ‘What 
an original idea!’ ” 

The commonplace, made uncom- 
mon by taking pains! 

Pixley’s restaurants illustrates the 
bowl-of-milk idea up to a certain 
point. The idea of specializing. The 
average restaurant serves a vast vari- 
ety of foods. Pixley serves only 
five main dishes: soups, a different 
variety every day; baked beans, the 
same day in and day out. and no 
patron wants them changed : ham and 


A big business. 
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Better IThan 
and You Can 
Business,” 


Pixley 


eggs; hamburger; pies 
These few dishes are 
served day after day. 
month in and month out. 
year after year. Which. 
as might be expected, can 
lead an original thinker 
like Pixley to some odd 
conclusions. One day in 
one of his restaurants a customer 
said to him: 

“Mr. Pixley, I have eaten every 
meal for the last three weeks in one 
of your restaurants.” 

Instantly Mr. Pixley said: “Wil! 
you do something for me?” 

“Why certainly = 

“Go somewhere else for dinne: 
tonight !”’ 

The man was astounded. “Don't 
you like my trade?” he demanded 

“Certainly. But my dear fellow, | 
don’t want you to eat here every 
meal. That’s terrible! You'll get 
so sick and tired of the place that 
you'll never want to see inside one 
of our restaurants again as long as 
you live.” 

There is only one place, he asserts 
where a man can eat regularly, day 
after day, without getting tired of 
it. And that, of course, is his own 
home. So Pixley’s advice to the cus- 
tomer, when you come to think of it. 
is first-rate selling psychology, isn’t 
it? I’m not sure it doesn’t apply to 
many .other lines as well. Especially 
lines having to do with foods. 


¢¢ WAS in Palm Beach recently.’ 

Mr. Pixley went on, “and we 
stopped at one of the finest hotels 
In my opinion, it’s one of the finest 
in the world, and I have stayed at 
a host of hotels in this country, and 
many abroad. The menu in the main 
dining room looked a mile long. 
Cooking was exquisite. We stayed 
a week. Morning, noon and night we 
ate in that wonderful restaurant. | 
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may be singular, but by the end of 
the week I was so tired of it, I 
thought I couldn’t swallow another 
morsel in the same place; and I ques- 
tion if I shall stop there next time. 

“Settled buying habits are fine. 
Let’s encourage them all we can by 
advertising. Of course! But let’s 
not overstep the mark and sicken 
our friends by too big a dose. In our 
line at least, it’s a bad business to 
have so much of a customer’s busi- 
ness that some fine day he says: 

“Gosh! I’m sick of that place. 
Let’s go somewhere else! 

“The chances are, that customer 
is gone for good.” 


IXLEY also has a strong an- 
tipathy to any policy of “over- 

loading the buyer.” One day he was 
standing in one of his restaurants 
near the cashier’s desk, and a man 
whom he knew, showed him a large 
check, and said with a grin: 

“I’m trying to make business good 
for you.” 

Pixley replied very earnestly : 

“Mr. Harper, you didn’t eat. that 
much yourself, did you?” 

“Sure.” 

“But you 
where near.” 

“I guess you should worry!” 

“Listen!” said Pixley. “You work 
in an office. You'll go back and sit 
down all afternoon and be stodgy, 
logy. Half asleep. Ideas foggy. I 
know. One of these days you'll wake 
up and hear the doctor saying some- 
thing serious about high blood pres- 
sure. What good will a dead cus- 
tomer do me? Eat less, feel better, 
live longer, and we'll both be happy!” 

Odd talk, perhaps, from restaurant 
man to customer. But that’s Pixley. 
He declares that, in selling, the dan- 
gers of over-statement and over-in- 
sistence are as deadly as their op- 
posites. 


shouldn’t. Not any 


IXLEY’S career in one way or 

another has been closely bound 
up with food from the start. He 
was born in Portage, Wisconsin, in 
1879, and his father was a farmer. 
At fifteen, Al went to work in a 
grocery store, holding the job 
for three years. The grocer grew 
fond of him. One of the best cus- 
tomers was a hotel man. Between 
Pixley and this customer developed a 
feud fostered by instinctive dislike. 
Each blamed the other for many 
things. One day the hotel man 
ordered a tub of butter. The grocer 
sometimes charitably bought butter 
from an old, untidy farm woman 
whose butter was never sweet and 
clean. There happened to be a tul 
of her butter in the store just then. 
and Pixley gleefully, with a boy’s 
deviltry and thoughtlessness, sent that 
tuh to the hotel man. The latter 





promptly reported the outrage to 
the boss, demanding that Pixley be 
fired as the price of his continued 
trade. 

That same tub of smelly butter 
sent Pixley off to rub elbows with 
the outside world. Seeking a job, he 
headed for Chicago. Three vivid 
and unforgettable months followed. 
Months which polished many corners 
off a cocky country boy. There 
seemed to be no jobs in Chicago. But 
there was a rumor of a chance to 
cook in a Texas construction crew. 
It had to be Texas, of course: as 
far away as possible. Al had no 
money. A cousin joined him, also 
almost penniless. They hopped a 
freight, and spent the ensuing weeks 
pursuing phantom jobs through a 
large part of Louisiana, Texas, even 
Mexico—and never caught up. Food 
was the specter of that trip. Would 
they have enough? Where would it 
come from? How? And when? 
Pixley tells of hiding himself once 
in a cattle car loaded with wild steers. 
After forty-eight miserable hours of 
jolty traveling, the train halted to 
water the cattle, and the boy crawled 
out and said weakly to the first man 
he saw: 

“T’m hungry!” 

By the fortune of the road, the 
stranger happened to be a friendly 
soul. He took the boy to the caboose. 
shared a lunch basket with him—and 
gave him thirty-five cents! 


FTER this interlude of adventure 

Pixley found himself again in 
Chicago. One of his brothers had 
meantime found a job in a restaurant 
owned by a man named Rieck. Al 
applied and was given a job in the 
same place—night counter man—and 
his future was thereby determined. 


Rieck decided to open a second res- 
taurant. He got Al to help arrange 
it. They did the job by hand, just 
the two of them, from the ground 
up, putting in second-hand counters, 
used stools and fixtures, crude lum- 
ber. When it was finished, Rieck had 
formed a high opinion of his helper. 
and said: 

“Al, [’'m going to put you in 
charge.” 

At nineteen, Pixley became a res- 
taurant manager. 

A few months later, Mr. Rieck de- 
cided that a second restaurant was 
more than he cared to handle just 
then, and he urged Al to buy the 
place. 

“What with?” said the boy. 


Mr. Pixley handing bonus en- 
velopes to his employees. “The 
results of the bonus and other 
methods,” said Mr. Pixley. “are 
such that we hardly ever lose a 
worker we want to keep.” 
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“You’ve got some money, haven't 
you?” 

“Twenty-five dollars!” 

“You can get the rest.” 

“How much ?” 

“Seven hundred and fifty cash 
down.” 

Pixley decided to see what he could 
do. He and his barber had become 
fine friends. 

“Bill,” said Al. “got anv money?” 
“No.” 

“Not any?” 
“Just this shop. Why?” 


IXLEY explained. The barber, 
whose name was Ehlers, became 
interested. To make it brief, he sold 
his barber shop and put the proceeds 
into the restaurant. Thus Pixley 
rounded up most of the cash he need- 
ed: he was still short $100. He tried 
to borrow this sum from his father 
“No,” said the latter, “‘you’re too 
young to go in business for your- 
self.” 

Next door was a tailor shop. Pix- 
ley and the little old proprietor had 
become good friends, and one day 
Pixley revealed his need of $100. 

“T’ll let you have it,” said the old 
man. 

And so he did. And would never 
accept a penny of interest. In this 
fashion, with $25 of his own money, 
Pixley financed his first restaurant. 

The chronicle of growth from 
then till now is not a swift one. 
Pixley had no faith in business bub- 
bles that suddenly grow big—and, 
perhaps, burst. He lived with his 
business from the start night and day. 
Studied it. Improved. And the 
business moved. Mr. Ehlers was 


forced to retire through illness. Pix- 
ley became president of the corpora- 
He branched out, making cer- 


tion. 
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tain of every step as he took it. So 
in time he learned how to feed ten 
million a year, and had made a thor- 
ough job of it. 


IXLEY caters mostly to men. 
Purposely. For two reasons. 

“Women do eat,” he admits. “But 
men are easier to serve, and they get 
through with a meal more quickly. 
And the principles of mass distribu- 
tion apply even in the restaurant 
business. 

“A seat in one of our restaurants 
occupies so much space, and must 
bear its due proportion of rent and 
other overhead items. How much, 
then, can it earn? That depends on 
the number of customers who sit in 
it, and the amount each one pays for 
the privilege: that is, how much they 
eat. The time-use element 
is exceedingly important 
in determining profits. A 
customer spends ten min- 
utes over his meal, pays a 
forty-cent check. Another 
customer dawdles, takes 
twenty minutes, and pays 
a forty-cent check. Which 
is more profitable? I do 
not mean that we try to 
rush anybody. Quite the 
contrary. But we do make 
a rough stab at putting the 
slow eaters in the low-rent 
chairs; and women in this 
business are the slow ones.” 

As for mass production, 
Pixley is strong for it— 
with reservations. So long 
as it lessens cost, but not 


quality. 
“In spite of these 
angles,” he added, “we 


have no desire to have 
people turn in large checks. 
The smaller, the better, 
just so long as there are plenty of 
them. 

“We sell a lot of doughnuts,” he 
said. “They are all made by hand. 
Yes, sir! rolled and cut the way your 
mother made them. The <ecipe is 
one Mrs. Pixley used. I thought she 
made the finest doughnuts I ever 
ate ... of course, I was prejudiced. 


66 NE day a manufacturer came 

to sell me a machine to make 
doughnuts. He declared it would save 
thousands of dollars. It would, too. 
In a few minutes it could turn out as 
many doughnuts as a hand worker 
makes in a day. I sent for one of 
our doughnuts and said to the manu- 
facturer : 

“Can your machine make 
doughnut that looks just like that? 
“He studied a while, then said: 

“‘Well, ours would be a little 
smoother—they would all be alike.’ 


“*But I don’t want it smoother,’ I 
said, ‘and I don’t want them all alike. 
I want that hand-made look, which 
makes them taste so much better.’ 

“He couldn’t guarantee that. And 
when I gave him our recipe, he sail 
it wouldn’t do, they’d have to change 
the mix. For the present, we are 
still making doughnuts by hand. May- 
be we always shall. 

“In food, above all things, I be- 
lieve the average person hates stand- 
ardization. Something about the 
home-made look has a tremendous 
appeal.” 

Another firmly-established Pixley 
policy relates to employees. There 
are nearly 500 of them. At the time 
the depression set in, Mr. Pixley said 
to them: 





Pixley serves only five main dishes: soups, baked 
beans, ham and eggs, hamburger and pies. 


few dishes are served day after day 


“We will not cut wages; nor lay 
anybody off except for cause; nor 
reduce our bonus payments.” 

He has held strictly to that. As 
to the bonus, he says: 


“T believe that no man ever made 
a success of a business alone. I be- 
lieve that one of the big social prob- 
lems ahead of all business is to 
arrive at a method of distributing in- 
come which gives a more just recog- 
nition than is often given to others 
than the management. We are try- 
ing to do this to some extent through 
our bonus plan, over and above wages 
which, to start with, are thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

“The rule is that nobody is sup- 
posed to share in the bonus unless 
he has been here six months. But 
rules are something, as you might 
guess, that we make in order to 
break. When employees are lined up 
to get their bonus envelopes—I al- 


These 
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ways hand them out myself—and [ 
see some poor devil who has only 
been with us a week, standing there 
with nothing coming in while the 
others get a share. If he has only 
been here a day, he gets a share. 

“That’s partly sentiment. But I 
imagine it is also good business. The 
results of the bonus and other meth- 
ods are such that we hardly ever lose 
a man we want to keep. Our rate of 
employee turnover, in a_ business 
where the rate is notoriously high, is 
almost negligible. 

“Another reason for that, of 
course, is that the chances for ad- 
vancement are good. I will not have 
an executive who has not been right 
through the mill from the bottom. 

“A. C. Shepanek, general mana- 
ger, has been with us twenty-five 
years and started as a 
helper in a_ restaurant. 
Miss Alice. Solick, secre- 
tary, has also been here a 
quarter of a century and 
started as a cashier. A. 
B. Pixley, my _ brother, 
vice-president, started in 
a restaurant nearly twenty 
years ago.” 


T is rather amazing that 

Pixley does business on 
a strictly cash basis. All 
around. He does not use 
any bank credit, and very 
little merchandise credit. 

“Years ago,” he told 
me, “I got into a little dif- 
ficulty about meeting some 
of my bills, through let- 
ting them run too long, 
and at that time I de- 
veloped a dislike of debt. 
I decided that the thing 
for me to do was to ‘go 
cash.’ And I did. That 
was one rule which I made and kept. 

“We have built up large reserves 
in the form of cash and Liberty 
bonds. I never go to the bank to 
borrow. Everything the company 
owns is paid for. There isn’t a penny 
of bonded indebtedness, no encum- 
brance or lien of any sort. We pay 
our bills every Tuesday. On some 
few items we can’t do that, of course. 
Taxes, for example.” 


“Couldn’t you have grown faster,” 
I inquired, “if you had gone in debt. 
borrowing capital for expansion - 

“Of course! Instead of thirteen 
restaurants, we might have 100, or 
200. I’m glad we haven’t. I want to 
grow slowly. I don’t really care for 
a whopping big business.” 

And then Al Pixley added this 
sentence, which just about perfectly 
sums up his big idea: 

“T want to be sure we do a job in 
every one of the restaurants!” 
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® There are models for cooling bottled water and models for 
connection to city water lines. Some models have a special 
locked refrigerator compartment for sandwiches and beverages. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


> WATER GOOGLERS< 


EQUIPPED WITH A REFRIGERATING UNIT 
THAT CARRIES A THREE YEAR GUARANTEE 
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RES AGAIN! 


Nov... you can get the finest Frigidaire Water Cooler 
ever built. It’s more attractive, more efficient... greatly 
improved in every detail of design and construction. 


We believe you will agree that these new Frigidaire 
Water Coolers are a revolutionary departure from old 
style water coolers. And their installation will prove 
that they offer greater convenience and lower water- 
cooling costs. 


The new double sealed ring on top of the cabinet 
prevents contamination. The silvered reservoir is 
more sanitary and durable. The improved mechanical 
unit provides extra power that assures a plentiful supply 
of properly cooled water at all times. And there are 
many other distinctive features such as the convenient 
new finger contact faucet which makes it possible to 
fill a glass of water using only one hand. 


You should see these new Frigidaire Water Coolers 
yourself. Call at the nearest Frigidaire showroom for a 
demonstration. If you’re too busy to get away, call in the 
Frigidaire man by telephone. Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dayton, O. 





© Frigidaire Water Coolers 
may be had in models for 
cooling boitled or city water. 


© A new Frigidaire Pressure- 
Type Water Cooler for use in 
offices, stores, factories, etc. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


UR dollars have created rail- 

roads, utilities, public works. 
public buildings and business estab- 
lishments on every continent. Our 
banking funds have been the chief 
reliance for every war-torn and 
shaken country which has sought to 
stabilize its currency in sound fashion. 
It may be to-day that the United 
States remains the only secure port 
of refuge for cash in the minds of 
citizens of the world and that gold 
moves toward us in response to the 
magnetic pressure of that confidence. 
Nevertheless, our people and our in- 
stitutions, have in their stewardship 
of their riches shown unparalleled 
generosity and willingness to accept 
the inescapable hazard of putting 
capital to work over long distances 
and across wide oceans from the land 
of its ownership.—Dr. Julius Klein. 


lf you're mterested im “making a 
living”. then nobody can help you. 
If, on the other hand, you are in- 
terested in making a life, get serious 
about your business, make the neces- 
sary ‘sacrifices for success, and you 
will be surprised how others will be- 
come interested in you.—Exchange. 


A knocker never wits, and a win- 
ner never. knocks. — Personality 
Magazine. 


To know every detail, to gain an 
insight into each secret, to learn every 
method, to secure every kind of skill, 
are the prime necessities in every art, 
craft or business. No time is too 
long, no study too hard, no discipline 
too severe for the attainment of com- 
plete familiarity with one’s work and 
complete ease and skill in the art of 
doing it. As a man values his work- 
ing life, he must be willing to pay the 
highest price of success in it—the 
price which severe training exacts.— 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


The educated man is the man with 
certain subtle spiritual qualities which 
make him calm in adversity, happy 
when alone, just in his dealings, 
rational and sane in the fullest mean- 
ing of that word in all the affairs of 
his life—Ramsay MacDonald. 


Give me the man who holds on 
when others let go; who pushes 
ahead when others turn back; who 
stiffens up when others retreat ; who 
knows no such word as can’t or give 
up; and I will show you a man who 
will win in the end, no matter who 
opposes him, no — what obstacles 
confront him. —0. . Marden. 


lf you hammer a nail after it 1s 
driven home, you split the wood and 
ruin the job.—N. F. Pilot. 


A Text 


Withhold not good from them 
to whom it is due, when it is 
in the power of thy hand to 
do it.—Proverbs 3:27. 


Sent in by E. 
Angeles, Cal. What its your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used 


Lennen, Los 


To be seventy years young is some- 
thing far more cheerful and hopeful 
than to be forty years old.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


When a man becomes bitter and 
sour and begins to think and feel that 
every one is against him, he will in- 
evitably begin to treat them in such a 
manner so that they will be. If he 
thinks and acts as though everyone is 
a friend, unconsciously he will so con- 
duct himself that all will be his 
friends. If we put into our relations 
with our fellowmen a full and over- 
flowing measure of cheer and good 
will, we may rest assured that even so 
will it be returned unto us. The hand 
may be cunning and the head may 
contain the brain that can conceive 
the most brilliant thoughts, but every 
good worthy impulse comes from the 
heart. Strengthen your faith in men, 
think kindly of them, believe that they 
are your friends, and in the long run 
they WITI.1. be.—The Kalends. 


[i vou are an easy mark you will 
soon be rubbed out of existence.— 
Confidence. 


ODERKN industry with is 

great combinations and great 
aggregations of both capital and em- 
ployees has necessarily brought many 
new problems for solution in our 
effort to work out a righteous human 
relationship. These new conditions 
made necessary new rules of conduct. 
Many of these have already become 
well established and are believed to 
have been productive of good. But 
there still exists a considerable area, 
sometimes designated as a twilight 
zone, in which the proper standard 
of action is as yet undetermined.—- 
Charles M. Schwab. 


About the best method of climbing 
higher is to remain on the level.— 
North Adams Herald. 


lf your grandfather did it your 
way—it’s time you put an expert ac- 
countant on your books to see how 
your per cent. of profit has been 
dwindling, for it is likely that your 
grandfather’s fingers-are still in your 
money drawer.—E. St. Elmo Lewis. 


A man’s thoughts must be going. 
Whilst he is awake, the working of 
his mind is as constant as the beat- 
ing of his pulse. He can no more 
stop the one than the other. Hence. 
if our thoughts have nothing to act 
upon, they act upon themselves. The, 
acquire a corrosive quality; they be- 
come in the last degree irksome and 
tormenting.— Paley. 


When the average citizen is as 
careful about how public funds are 
spent as he is about spending his 
private salary, we will not hear any 
more about government extrava- 
gance.— “Secretary M ellon. 


In this and like communities, public 
sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without 
it nothing can succeed. Consequently, 
he who moulds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes or 
pronounces decisions.—Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


It is in the hearts of men that we 
must lay the foundation for world 
peace.—King Gustav of Sweden. 
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Tis 15th Century weathervane 
of thin sheet Copper, adorned a 
little Church in Flanders for genera- 
tions. Today, in the Metropolitan 
Musuem of Art, New York, it 
shows little sign of its long battle 
with rain, wind, snow and sleet. 
Copper endures! 


AnaCoupA 
foun 


With 100 years of experience 
and unrivalled research facilities, 
Anaconda safeguards quality in 
Copper, Brass and Bronze, so that 
these metals will give unequalled 
service in their countless applica; 


tions. 
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This metal cannot rust/ 
Gutters, rainpipes and roof 
lashings of Gi opper save costly 


repairs and replacement... 








LAIN everyday economy dictates 

the use of Copper when you build, 
remodel or repair your home. Sheet 
metal work of this time-tried, non- 
rusting metal gives your investment 
greater value, longer life. 

And there are other Anaconda metals 
which increase economy and comfort 
in any home. Anaconda Brass Pipe as- 
sures a full flow of clear water and per- 
manent freedom from rust—the prin- 
cipal cause of pipe failure. Hardware 


of solid Anaconda Brass or Bronze re- 
tains its rich beauty indefinitely. And 
window and door screens of Anaconda 
Bronze Wire outlasts several sets of 
rustable screens. 

Look about your own home and 
community. You will find many articles 
of Copper, Brass and Bronze which 
have given long years of service... 
lasting examples of the durability that 
makes these rustless metals so economi- 
cal to use in home construction. 


ANACONDA COPPER 
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... B.C. Forbes Says... 
























































66 HAT fools these mortals 
be.” 

Many of the very same 
people who were cocksure two years 
ago that the boom would never come 
to an end are now equally convinced 
that the world is coming to an end. 

Never before was there such a 
sorry exhibition—such a suicidal ex- 
hibition—of childishness. A child’s 
dread of hobgoblins in the dark is as 
nothing compared to the existing 
widespread dread that something ter- 
rible is about to happen. 

This fanatical fear is responsible 
not only for the lamentable sacrifice 
of perfectly good securities, but has 
incited hoarding of gold and gold 
bank notes on a scale never before 
witnessed. 

More: the most absurd and mis- 
chievous rumors concerning the sol- 
vency even of the greatest of 
America’s banks have been hatched, 
spread with the rapidity of a prairie 
fire in a hurricane, and_ believed. 
Such rumors have even at times 
hopped the Atlantic and disturbed 
Europeans. 


APPILY, there are increasing 
evidences that such hysteria is 
abating. By one well-known New 
York Stock Exchange house alone as 
many as 50,000 shares have been sent 
out, for cash, in one day to small 
buyers of less than one hundred 
shares each. 
Also, the panicky liquidation of 
American bonds and _ stocks by 


foreign institutions and _ investors, 
following the scare naturally pro- 
duced by the stoppage of gold pay- 


FORBES for 


Stocks Not Being 
Sold But Given Away. 


Hysteria Cannot Last 


ments by England and several other 
countries, has now greatly dwindled. 


ERHAPS the most influential 
banker in the world told the 
writer early this month: 

“T feel much better than I did a 
week ago. Europeans are reaching 
saner conclusions concerning Ameri- 
can investments. It was not surpris- 
ing that British holders of American 
securities should, when the Bank of 
England stopped gold payments, 
throw them on the market at a sacri- 
fice in price when the gold they re- 
ceived showed them a profit of 25 
per cent. in terms of sterling. Of 
course, it will be realized by and by 
that American securities are the safest 
and most desirable in the whole 
world. Also, the consolidation agree- 
ment reached by the four great East- 
ern railway systems is a constructive 
step. Not only has there been very 
impressive absorption of securities by 
large investors during the last few 
days, but there has been notable ex- 
pansion in genuine investment-buy- 
ing by small investors throughout 
the country. The malicious and 
wholly unwarranted rumors about 
big banks have also spent their force. 
I, for one, feel distinctly optimistic.” 

May it not be that recent wicked 
rumors, wholly without foundation, 
have been conceived and set in circu- 
lation by bears? 

This writer, while freely admitting 
that short selling has its undisputed 
uses in normal times, very strongly 
believes that the New York Stock 
Exchange Governors should tempor- 
arily prohibit this form of betting 


that the depression will go farther. 
Nay, at a time like this, short selling 
simply aggravates apprehension and 
demoralization. Short selling is a 
desirable antidote in periods of dan- 
gerous inflation. However, we are 
not in a period of dangerous infla- 
tion, but in a period of hysterical 
deflation. Short selling under exist- 
ing circumstances is infinitely more 
harmful than helpful. 


B Y banning it, the Stock Exchange 
authorities would provide an ef- 
fective answer for those—and their 
number is legion throughout the land 
—who angrily declare that the pow- 
ers-that-be in Wall Street are bent 
upon demolishing market values for 
the ulterior purpose of scooping in 
securities at shamefully low prices. 

You and I may harbor no such 
notion, but the very fact that it is 
widely harbored should not be 
ignored by the Stock Exchange Gov- 
ernors. They should recognize that, 
notwithstanding all their claims that 
their institution is a “private club,” 
they are not beyond the reach of an 
aroused public opinion. If the Gov- 
ernors refuse to heed public clamor, 
the politicians will eagerly respond 
to it. 

While convincing evidence still is 
lacking that the economic turn has 
been definitely reached, the writer 
cannot but believe that hysteria will 
shortly cease and that recovery, espe- 
cially in security values, will set in 
on an impressive scale. 

Stocks at their recent low quota- 
tions have not been sold; they have 
been given away. 
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| CONSISTENT GROWTH 


Since Public Service Corporation of New Jersey was formed 
in 1903, the operating revenues of its subsidiary companies 
have shown consistent growth. 


Such increase in demands for utility service reflects the 
growth and progress of the territory served by Public Service 
and so demonstrates the stability of investment in Public 
Service securities. 


Revenues of $138,161,946.59 for the year ended 
December 31, 1930, resulted from operation of 
Public Service utility subsidiaries providing 
electricity, gas and local transportation in the 
most rapidly growing sections of New Jersey. 


The steady growth of Public Service over twenty-eight years 
has justified the belief of its-founders that New Jersey is an 
ideal field for enterprising public utility operation. 





PuBLic SERVICE CORPORATION OF NEW JERSEY 
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ime-Saving NEWS 
oA Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Net Income Drops Again. 

Traffic Disappoints. 1. C. 

C. Rate Hearings. LEast- 
ern Merger Pact. 


HE monthly earning reports of the 
| individual railway systems for the 
month of August are currently in 
process of being issued. The final reports 
will not be available for some time, but 
preliminary earnings show another large 
drop from the corresponding month of 
last year. 

On a basis of the preliminary reports 
thus far received, it may be estimated that 
the final figures for August of this year 
will show net railway operating income 
of only about $57,000,000, over 40 per cent. 
lower than in August of 1930, and around 
60 per cent. below the corresponding month 
two years ago. 

The reports for August will perhaps 
show moderate increase over July, but the 
gains will not be nearly as large as are 
anticipated from a seasonal standpoint. An 
indicated decline of 40 per cent. from last 
year during the month of August compares 
with a drop of a little over 32 per cent. in 
net railway operating income for July. 
Indications are that the final earning fig- 
ures for all Class 1 railroads in August of 
this year will set a new low record for 
that month since August, 1921, or in just 
ten years. 


REIGHT traffic continues unsatisfac- 

tory. The sharp decline in freight 
car loadings which followed the Labor Day 
holiday has been largely made up, but the 
general trend of car loadings thus far in 
the Autumn has moved more or less along 
a straight line instead of showing the sea- 
sonal expansion which is expected during 
the current months. 

Latest reports of the American Railway 
Association show total freight car loadings 
of all Class 1 systems running only about 
750,000 cars per week. This is a drop of 
more than 200,000 cars, or about 22 per 
cent. below the corresponding week of last 
year and a reduction of more than 400,000 
cars, or better than 36 per cent. below the 
same week two years ago. 


HE fight over the railway freight in- 

crease continues with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission apparently making 
a real effort to come to an early decision. 
All of the main hearings, pro and con, were 
completed early in the present month and a 
decision is looked for in the near future. 

There is not sufficient grounds or evi- 
dence available to make any sort of a 
prophecy on the outcome particularly valu- 
able. It is doubtful if many of the rail- 
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way operating authorities really expect a 
granting of the full 15 per cent. general in- 
crease asked for, and most of them would 
be well satisfied with a 10 per cent. in- 
crease or even a mere 5 per cent. advance. 

Meanwhile, a final and formal agreement 
appears to have been reached on the long- 
fought Eastern trunk line merger subject. 
The papers are reported to have heen 
signed early in the present month. 


AVIATION 


Akron Pleases in Prelim- 
inary Tests. Plans for 
Bigger Ships. Air Traffic 
Sets New High Record. 


HE chief recent air feat has been the 
first direct crossing of the Pacific 
Ocean by the American flyers, Pang- 
born and Herndon. They flew from 
Japan to the Pacific Coast, 4,600 miles, in 
41 hours in their Bellanca monoplane. 
The Navy’s new dirigible, Akron, is still 
being put through rather rigorous cests and 
has made various voyages carrying more 
than 100 people and thus far her perform- 
ance has been pronounced excellent. If 
such success continues she is likely to be 
accepted by the Navy at an early date. 
Meanwhile, specifications by the Navy 
department for a huge dirigible hangar in 
California suggests plans for building air- 
ships nearly twice the size of the Akron. 


which latter dirigible is nearly 800 teet 
long and the largest in the world. In 
specifications for the great hangar to be 
built at Sunnyvale, California, the Navy 
has specified that the hangar shall house 
one airship of eleven million cubic feet. 
The capacity of the Akron is 6,500,000 
cubic feet. 

Passenger traffic handled by the nation’s 
air transport lines in July broke all pre- 
vious monthly records, according to the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, Inc. Air mail poundage likewise 
reached a new high, as did the mileag: 
flown. 

There were 55,782 passengers carried in 
July, an increase of nearly 10,000 over the 
previous monthly peak of 46,299, achieved 
in August, 1930. 

A committee representing the pioneer 
air mail operators is being formed to pro 
vide them with a representative body to 
protect their interests and for the purpose 
of obtaining better co-operation among the 
lines. The committee, it is understood, 
would have nothing to do with the regula- 
tion of rates, but would. devote itself to 
traffic problems. Also it would be able to 
present the united voice of the operators 
regarding any of the problems now facing 
them. Committee will. be appointed by the 
outstanding operators now holding mail 
contracts. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Interest Rates Uncon- 

cerned Despite Record 

Gold Loss frem U. S. A 

“Run” on America’s Gold 
Steck? 


T HERE has been no noticeable change 
in the domestic money market up to 
the present writing in spite of the 
usual seasonal upward tendency expected 
at this time of the year, coupled in recent 
weeks with the record drain of gold from 
the United States. 


Interest Rates 
2 Weeks Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Call Money ...00s0sssse0c - 14% 14% 2% 
60-90 Day time.......... 2 2 2% 
Commercial Paper . 2 2 3 
New York rediscount.. 1% 1% 2y, 


Call money has continued to be in sup- 
ply and the New York Stock Exchange 
official rate on loan renewals has continued 
at 1% per cent. This daily rate has not 
been changed since the middle of June and 
has set up a record of nearly four mouths 
without change. Elsewhere rates appear 


to be just as easy on all of the various 
At least the official 


credit instruments. 
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Tomorrow's 
Industries 
Will Aid the 
Future of 
Cities Service 


& 









So strongly entrenched in the life of the country is Cities 


Service Company, so necessary are the services rendered by its sub- 


sidiaries, that its future growth is assured. 


The airplane may largely supersede the automobile, but it 


will have to be manufactured with the help of oil, natural gas and 


electricity. 


Tomorrow’s industries may differ radically from today’s, but 


they too will contribute to the earnings of Cities Service Company. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour—A pro- 
gram of variety music with Jessica Dragonette, the 
Cavaliers and Rosario Bourdon’s Cities Service 
orchestra. Friday’s, 8 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 
—WEAF and 36 N. B. C. Associated Stations. 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Cities Ser- 
vice Company securities. 
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rates have not been changed though there 
are beginning to be indications that if the 
gold export movement continues at its re- 
cent rapid rate there may be a firmer ten- 
dency throughout the domestic credit mar- 
ket. 

The most important financial develop- 
ments in recent weeks have rather natur- 
ally hinged upon the economic upset 
abroad and, more particularly, the de-valu- 
ation of sterling exchange and the resultant 
psychological panic which has swept across 
Europe and is even lapping upon the shores 
of our own country. 

So far as the American banking system 
is concerned, the breakdown of sterling 
exchange has rather definitely enthroned 
the American dollar in international trade 
and has crowned New York as the new 
money centre of the world. At the same 
time the developments abroad have im- 
posed a moderate strain upon American 
banking and finance. Popular repercus- 
sion of England’s financial breakdown has 
been a European panic and there has been 
not so much a rush to transfer balances 
into American dollars as to get gold at 
any cost, generally through the sacrifice 
of security and bill holdings. 


HE result has been the most rapid 
gold export movement from _ the 
United States on record and the largest 
in volume for many years. The tide of 
international gold movement turned sud- 
denly. During the month of August the 
United States showed a net import balance 
of around $57,000,000, which was the sec- 
ond largest month in ten years. Gold im- 
ports to the United States continued prac- 
tically up to the third week in September, 
when England announced its plan for a 
gold embargo. 
Almost immediately the gold movement 
switched from large imports to large ex- 





ports, and for the last nine days of Sep- 
tember the United States lost a total of 
more than $275,000,000 in gold. Actual 
exports during September were only 
around $25,000,000, so that the greatest 
loss was in earmarking. 

The record-breaking movement of gold 
from American and foreign account con- 
tinued in the early part of September but 
has more recently shown signs of begin- 
ning exhaustion. 

Despite the large loss of the precious 
metal, there seems no possible danger of 
any near term serious development from 
this movement in the United States. 
America has had too much gold ever since 
the war, according to many authorities, 
and a better equalization was rather to 
be expected and should have a good effect 
upon foreign economics. If the movement 
accelerates too rapidly there are possibili- 
ties of an increase in the Federal Re- 
serve discount rate, but such an event is 
hardly to be considered thus far. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have shown a slightly higher tendency in 
recent weeks but are still running any- 
where from two to three billion dollars 
per week behind the level of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District 1931 1930 
New York <isccces $5,550,597,000 $6,496,571,000 
rrr 466,879,000 489,033,000 
Philadelphia ....... 459,278,000 465,767,000 
8 errr 513,628,000 609,273,000 
Richmond .......... 265,788,000 271,753,000 
WEE. Sicenceiaane 189,822,000 224,430,000 
Chicago ...... 1,087,188,000 1,473,515,000 
ee ae 200,541,000 246,936,000 
Minneapolis 140,436,000 200,224, 
Kansas _ City 233,172,000 304,197,000 
PROM. -cisudeeecxsane 145,180,000 187,241,000 
San Francisco ...... 622,452,000 722,307,000 

MEMO: - Kesicndetious $9,874,961,000 $11,691,247,000 


ROKERS’ loans have continued down- 
ward to new low levels for all time. 
The latest weekly report of the Federal 
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FORBES for 
Reserve Bank of New York shows loans 
to brokers at less than $1,200,000,000. This 
is a drop of $35,000,000 in a single week, 
$2,000,000,000 in a single year and an ex- 
treme drop of nearly $6,000,000,000 from 
the high point of 1929. 


PRICES 


Commodities Down put 

Little and Suggest Check 

of Deflation. Silver in 
World Advance. 


HE commodity markets have de- 

clined considerably in the past fort- 

night, but compared with the weak- 
ness in other markets, notably stocks and 
bonds, commodity prices must be consid- 
ered to have given a very good account of 
themselves. 

In the face of what amounted to demor- 
alization and near panic in other markets, 
most of the staple group have given ground 
rather grudgingly. New lows have been 
registered in a good many different depart- 
ments but the most important groups have 
resisted selling and have been quick to re- 
spond to any let-up in the deluge of of- 
ferings. 

The most important monthly indexes of 
commodity prices continue to show their 
usual declines and are at new low levels 
since before the World War. The declines 
have recently been less sharp, however, 
and there is at least a suggestion of a 
rounding off of the decline and an ap- 
proaching era of stabilization. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices continues to 
drop. Based on average prices for 1926 
as 100, the latest weekly index figure has 
dropped below 69 to the lowest levels 
seen in over ten years. The latest figures 
show a decline of more than 25 per cent. 
from the corresponding period of last year 
and a drop of more than 30 per cent. from 
a like date in 1929, 

Purchasing power of the dollar, based 
on the Irving Fisher index, has conversely 
risen to a new post-war high at 146. Thus 
the cost of living has actually declined 
about 50 per cent. since 1926, and around 


20 per cent. from the corresponding weeks 
of last year. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Weeks Year 
. ‘ Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat No. 2 red....$ 6434 $ .66% $ .99% 
Corn No, 2 yellow. .54 56% 1.05%4 
te 2 Beoscccccss BY 44 4814 
OE deena aa cinedore.e 4.30 4.35 4.80 
OE a cirs cick sasawcce .05%4 0534 0714 
Sugar, Gran. ....... 4.50 4.35 4.35 
Beef, Family ...... 13.50 14.00 21.00 
Iron, 2X Phila...... 16.26 16.26 19.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh .. 29.00 29.00 31.00 
Lead 4.40 4.40 5.35 
Copper 7.00 10.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.. 3.70 4.25 
SP Serer ere 23.25 28.00 
Cotton 6.35 10.55 
Rubber ’ 4.98 7.62 
Sere 123 .123 .123 
ot ee 56 56 1.18 
HEAT, corn, oats and the lesser 


grains have been subject to periodic 
waves of liquidation largely in sympathy 
with weakness in other markets, but even 
at the weakest points the important com- 
modities went through their declines in 
very orderly fashion and have responded 
to better buying with fair recoveries from 
the lowest levels reached early in the pres- 
ent month. 
Cotton was under pressure fairly stead- 
ily around the beginning of October but 
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there was no hint of demoralization in the 
futures market. Most of the important 
months set new low records for the season 
for a number of days in succession, but 
here also there have been some fair re- 
coveries and prices are only a couple of 
dollars per bale below quotations prevail- 
ing a month ago. 

The metal markets have held up fairly 
well, with steel and scrap iron yielding only 
slightly. Copper, lead and zinc have also 
held stubbornly, but there have been mod- 
erate declines in tin and some of the lesser 
metals. 

Rubber prices have been irregular and 
generally a bit lower, which has also been 
the case with coffee and sugar, but the 
changes have been small and a somewhat 
firmer tendency has developed in petroleum 
and refined products. 

A stronger tone in the silver market has 
continued following breakdown of the gold 
standard in a number of European coun- 
tries, and the possibility of a new impor- 
tance for silver as a medium of exchange. 
All of the rapid initial gains have not 
been held, but world silver prices are 
materially above the low levels of late last 
summer. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Fastest Wage Deflation in 

Labor History May Also 

Be the Best. Six-Hour 
Day Spreading. 


ITHOUT much doubt the most 

important practical movement of 

recent months in the labor field 
has been the rapid spread of reductions in 
hourly wages for skilled and unskilled la- 
bor. Led by some of the largest com- 
panies of industrial America, the wage 
slashings began toward the end of Sep- 
tember. Corporations had been holding 
off from wage cuts fearfully and hopefully 
for so long that once the ice was broken 
by such influential concerns the tide ran 
swiftly. 

Inside of two or three weeks it appears 
that almost a majority of the leading cor- 
porations throughout the United States 
have announced reductions in their rates of 
hourly wages for labor ranging anywhere 
from 5 to 15 per cent. Announcements 
continue of new readjustments to lower 
levels here and there and more are to be 
expected as the entire wage basis of Amer- 
ican labor is brought more into line with 
the decreased status of living costs. 


T is doubtful if wage rates have ever 

had a more rapid or general decline in 
so short a period as has taken place since 
the closing days of September. Regardless 
of the further hardships which the cuts 
may impose upon the nation, there is little 
doubt that the industrial air has: been 
cleared since the break was finally made. 
t now seems doubtful whether there must 
be another epidemic of wage reductions to 
a still lower basis, and it is quite possible 
that the current wage adjustment will go 
down in labor history as one of the fastest 
and perhaps even the least serious from 
an economic standpoint. 

As was to be expected, the wholesale 
reduction of wage rates has further ac- 
entuated the already serious situation ex- 
isting between capital and labor. Labor 













Selected by 
STANDARD OIL of NEW JERSEY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 


The design and construction of a Research 
Laboratory Building at the Bayway Re- 
finery of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey is one of a great variety of our current 
projects. These include office buildings, in- 
dustrial steam stations, factories, labora- 
tories, pipe-line work, hydro-electric and 
steam developments as well as reports and 
appraisals. Coal, oil, copper, utility, and 
manufacturing concerns of wide diversity 


are included in the list. 


This broad experience is available to you 
for report and appraisal work and any 


problem of design and construction. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
for the 
SUSINESS LEADERS of AMERiCA 


STONE & WEBSTER 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
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stability 
reputation 
responsibility 


Stability — established business 
standing—corporate responsibility 
—these are demanded by the 
buying manufacturer of today. 


OR thirty years manufacturers 

of gasoline powered machin- 

ery have bought Continental en- 
gines with utmost confidence— 
a confidence bred of Continen- 
tal’s reputation for undivided re- 
sponsibility to the manufacturer. 


Continental is now serving nearly 
250 manufacturers in 25 differ- 
ent countries the world over. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


{ontinental Fngines 











unions have been losing revenue and the 
recent wage cuts have given them a talk- 
ing point and a good banner about which to 
rally their gradually depleting ranks. 

The strike situation has been growing 
slowly more serious throughout the sum- 
mer months and the number of wage con- 
troversies has increased rather alarmingly 
since the new wage cuts were ordered. 

Meanwhile President Hoover is report- 
ed favoring the six-hour day movement 
and approving of its inception as now be- 
ing tried out in the chemical trades 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Weather Conditions im- 


prove. Cotton Consump- 

tion in Huge Decline. 

World Wheat Crop Stil} 
Large 


EATHER conditions have been 
W somewhat more favorable in re- 
cent weeks. Practically all im- 
portant harvests are completed, with satis- 
factory to large crops in the most impor- 
tant domestic commodities. General rains 
have relieved drought conditions in a num- 
ber of the western growing states, notably 
in Iowa, and Fall planting and seeding has 
made good progress throughout the coun- 
try. 


WHEAT PRICES zz LONG DECLINE 
pe PER BUSHEL FOR CHICAGO SPOT) 
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Bureau of the Census has reported 2,- 
091,000 running bales of cotton ginned from 
the 1931 crop up to September 16. This 
is a drop of about 1,600,000 bales from 
the same time last year and is far below 
the average for a number of years past. 

Officials of the Federal Farm Board have 
recently announced their intention to sus- 
pend the policy of secrecy which has sur- 
rounded operations of the grain stabiliza- 
tion committee. Exact and detailed figures. 
on purchases and holdings of grain and 
other commodities by the Federal Farm 
Board are expected in the near future. 


N the 31 countries for which official esti- 

mates of the 1931 wheat production are 
available, a total of 2,720,000,000 bushels is 
indicated, compared with 2,861,000,000 
bushels harvested in these same countries 
last year, the Department of Agriculture 
states. 

Weather conditions in some parts of 
Europe have been unfavorable and conse- 
quently a slightly smaller crop than indi- 
cated earlier is now in prospect, it is added. 
Even so, however, the estimate of the Eu- 
ropean crop is somewhat higher than that 
for last vear. 
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OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


East Texas Limitation Re- 

duces Oil Output with Re- 

fined Stocks Low. World 
Copper Meetings. 


ETROLEUM—tThe oil situation con- 

tinues rather serious and there are 
many problems still to be met, but good 
progress has been reported in recent weeks. 
The most important steps have been those 
in connection with proration of the new 
fields in East Texas, where strict limita- 
tion of output appears to be meeting with 
good success. 

The full effects of the East Texas limi- 
tation mandates have only begun to make 
themselves felt in the national statistics. 
It is significant, however, that there has 
already been a good decline in domesic 
crude oil production and it is fairly cer- 
tain that even larger declines will be re- 
ported between now and the end of the 
year. 

Latest weekly report of the American 
Petroleuin Institute estimates daily average 
gross production of crude oil in the United 
States at 2,193,000 barrels. That is a drop 
of nearly 10,000 barrels per day in a single 
week, about 300,000 barrels per day in the 
past six weeks and a decline of nearly 
200,000 barrels per day from the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 

Stocks of gasoline held by domestic re- 
finers continue their unfavorable decline 
There was a drop of about 350,000 barrels 
in the latest week reported, and the latest: 
totals are not far from 30,000,000 barrels. 
a decline of 7,000,000 barrels in about two 
months and a drop of well over 10,000,000: 
barrels since the same period a year ago 


OPPER—Plans continue to be dis- 

cussed with a view to an international 
agreement to limit the production of cop- 
per. The latest meetings are being held 
in New York, and it is understood that rep- 
resentatives have taken part from Great- 
Britain, Belgium and Rhodesia. Mean- 
while copper stocks continue to grow and 
the alarming situation calls for rapid and 
drastic action of an international character 


CANADA) 


Exchange 

Dominion Takes Protec- 

tive Steps. New R. R. 
Wage Cut Reported. 


strain of the rapid changes in world 


Weakens Ak. 


[os northern Dominion has felt the- 


economics in recent weeks as well 

as the partial collapse of the gold standard 

in the mother country. However, Canada 

has borne up exceedingly well and has 

come through the crisis thus far perhaps 
better than might have been expected. 

The first hysteria which followed Brit- 


ain’s desertion of the gold standard was. 


reflected in a small flight of capital from 


Canada also, and the Canadian exchange- 


took a sharp drop to about a 15 to 20 per 
cent. discount from the American dollar. 

The Dominion immediately took steps to 
bolster confidence and retain its gold stock. 
Announcement was made by Premier Ben- 


nett that Canada proposed to remain on, 


the gold standard, but even better than 


such assertions were the immediate steps; 
toward stricter economy in state expendi- - 


tures. 
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HE latest report on Canada’s gold re- 

serve, as of the end of August, gave 
the total as $74,987,400. Of this total, $2,- 
402,200 was held against savings bank de- 
posits and $71,615,300 against bank notes. 
The total was $969,900 in excess of statu- 
tory requirements. Notes in circulation at 
the end of August totaled $141,615,300. 

For some time, the banks have been 
strengthening their liquid position, and al- 
though this has had an adverse effect on 
the bond market, it has placed these insti- 
tutions in a stronger position. 

The immediate effect of the present dis- 
parity between the Canadian and U. S. dol- 
lar will be to discourage Canadian financing 
in New York. 


CORN RESERVES on U.S. FARMS LOW 
(STOCKS of CORN éz BILLIONS of BUSHELS ) 
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HE latest report on Canada’s gold re- 
serve, as of the end of August, gave 

considerable disappointment that the Fall 

recovery has not materialized to as large a 

degree as was anticipated, but with at least 

some moderate gains reported nevertheless. 

August production of pig iron in Canada 
was only 23,000 tons and the smallest since 
the close of 1924. Automobile production 
in the same month was 4,500 cars, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. over July, but only 
about half the production in August last 
year, 


UILDING permits for 61 Canadian 
cities ran a little over $8,000,000 for 
the latest month reported. This was a de- 
cline of about 25 per cent. from the previ- 
ous month, but the decrease was largely 
seasonal. For the first eight months of 
1931 total building permits were $77,000,000 
against $115,000,000 in the same months of 
1930. The sharp decline is attributable in 
large measure, however, to reduced build- 
ing costs. 

Negotiations are reported under way 
looking to a 10 per cent. wage cut by both 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroads. The proposed reduction 
would affect conductors, trainmen, engi- 
neers, firemen, and so forth, who were not 
affected by the previous 10 per cent. wage 
and salary reduction recently announced. 


WASHINGTON 


Hoover’s New Credit Plan 

is Constructive. Deficit 

Grows and Tax Problems 
Continue 


HE news emanating from the na- 
tion’s capital has been colored rather 
naturally by the European situation 
more than for a long while past, since 
Britain fell from the gold standard toward 
the close of last month. 
Political leaders are trying to fit them- 
selves into the position of financial giants 
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Introducing... . 





N CH C uUstomers 


HE Associated System gained 34,814 new cus- 

tomers during the 12 months ended July 31, 
to make a total of 1,443,142. Of these, 970,521 are 
electric and 425,228 gas customers. 


The areas served include nearly half of New 
York State, a third of Pennsylvania and a fourth 
of New Jersey. Counties supplied with electricity 
by the Associated System average 9% higher in 
the per capita value of their agricultural, mining, 
and manufactured products than the total number 
of U. S. counties with electric service. 


Another gain during the same 12-months’ period 
was an increase of 8.4% in the use of electricity by 
the average residential customer, and 1.6% in the 
use of gas. 


19,485 New Associated Investors 


The strong position of the Associated System 
and its potentialities for growth have attracted 
231,055 investors—a gain of 19,485 in the year 
ended August 31. Of the total number, 102,501 
are also users of Associated gas and electricity in 
the 26 states served. 


lor mformation about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway New York 
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and the strain causes a natural commotion. 
The financial and political situations have 
entwined themselves successively in Aus- 
tria, Germany, England, Italy, France and 
many other countries during 1931, and the 
situation has certainly begun to spread to 
America. 

Political leaders see the necessity for 
action, and conferences of political and 
financial ieaders have passed in rather rapid 
review since the beginning of the summer. 
Washington is now looking forward to the 
visit of the French delegation to discuss 
international problems. 


EANWHILE, President Hoover and 

his administration are faced with the 
increasingly difficult situation at home. 
Treasury receipts for the first quarter of 


the new fiscal year ended in September 
continue to decline rapidly and amounted 
to less than $590,000,000, a drop of nearly 
$250,000,000 from the same period last year. 
Total Government revenue is now esti- 
mated to fall below $3,000,000,000 for the 
present treasury year, compared with well 
over $4,000,000,000 in 1930. 

For the first quarter of the present fis- 
cal year the treasury has already piled up 
a deficit of $350,000,000 about three times 
the deficit in the corresponding quarter of 
last year. The most authoritative estimates 
on the 1932 government deficit run between 
one and two billion dollars, with the best 
averages about mid-way between the two 
figures. 

The administration is faced with cutting 
this deficit by slashing budgets, which it 
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has already begun to do, notably in the 
Navy. Some increases in taxation also ap- 
pear likely, though there have been no 
official statements as to what steps are 
being considered. 


eo . popular sentiment ap- 
pears to be turning slightly further 
toward the present administration. Presi- 
dent Hoover has sailed a masterful politi- 
cal course in the past six months and some 
previous lay critics are beginning to feel 
that he is doing his best in a difficult situa- 
tion which has been forced upon him rather 
than being responsible for the present 
depression. 

Washington feels that the Hoover 
chances for re-nomination in 1932 have 
been immeasurably increased by the action 
of ex-President Calvin Coolidge in an- 
nouncing his approval and support of Mr. 
Hoover. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Britain Awaits New Elec- 
J} 8. 


tion. U. Visits from 

France and Germany. 

China, Japan and_ the 
League. 


recent fall from the gold standard 

by Great Britain continue to mani- 
fest themselves throughout the world and 
have extended throughout all of Europe, 
including the Scandinavian, the Far East, 
South America and even on the North 
American continent in the development of 
new serious situations involving national 
finances and economic stability. 

In Great Britain the gold embargo con- 
tinues and is pretty certain to remain in 
effect until next Spring at the earliest. 
Financial life has assumed a more regular 
program with opening of the various ex- 
changes, but the pound sterling has sunk 
to new low levels at a discount of around 
20 per cent. from previous parity. 

Prime Minister MacDonald has dissolved 
the recent sitting of Parliament and al- 
though official announcements have been 
slow, the long awaited national elections 
are anticipated toward the close of the 
present month, or in November. 


Rest ial irom of the famous 


HE visit of Laval and Briand to Ger- 

many appears to have brought a bet- 
ter understanding and better feeling in 
Germany and France, though no very defi- 
nite conclusions of the meeting were made 
public. Premier Laval is scheduled to 
sail shortly for his important visit to the 
United States. 

The disarmament committee of the 
League of Nations continues to urge prep- 
aration for the coming disarmament con- 
ference by an arms truce for one year from 
November 1. The world continues to ex- 
pect, or at least hope, that President 
Hoover’s debt holiday will be made perma- 
nent, but the feeling also continues that 
if any such offer were made the United 
States would demand an absolute guaran- 
tee of complete world disarmament. 

The miniature war between China and 
Japan continues intermittently in rather 
unimportant skirmishes, but the greatest 
battles are being waged at Geneva, where 
representatives of the two nations are still 
trying to arrange satisfactory means for 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops into 
the treaty zone of Manchuria. 
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The $s in 


Cutting the Motor Fleets’ Gas Leaks—Broader 


Inventions 


Light Adds Safety—Less Gas, More Ice Cream 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


F YOU USE TRUCKS. All sorts of 

things are happening to make life 
easier for any company which uses 
trucks or passenger motor cars in its 
business. . . . In Dayton, Ohio, one ser- 
vice station has been trying out a new 
gasoline pump that gives the customer 
a printed receipt showing number of 
gallons purchased, quality of gasoline, 
price per gallon, and total charge. A 
protection to the customer, a protection 
to the truck owner whose driver gets 
the gasoline, and a protection to the 
owner of the filling station. ... Mean- 
while, a Chicago manufacturer has 
brought out a handy device for auto- 
mobile expense account recording. As 
the driver pulls up at the filling station, 
he snaps into position a record holder 
which has been resting folded against 
his steering wheel. Instantly a light 
focuses on the eleven columns of the 
record. In the time available while the 
gas is being put in, the driver writes 
down date, mileage, location, amount of 
gas and oil, and cost. Other columns 
are for repair and equipment records. 
A turn of a small knob, and the record 
entry rolls out of sight, making way 
for the next entry. . 


NE new pneumatic tire has a fea- 

ture previously seen in solid tires. 
Holes punched from side to side near 
its circumference admit the passage of 
air, give additional cushioning, and are 
claimed to have an air cooling effect 
that has been proved by thermocouple 
readings. .. . Most interesting to me 
personally is a searchlight bulb which a 
manufacturer asked me to test out this 
Summer. With one of his bulbs in one 
light and a standard bulb in the other, 
a car was driven to within a few feet of 
a pair of closed garage doors. The 
width of the beam of light thrown by 
the special bulb (with no change in the 
searchlight’s reflector) was very much 
greater than that from the ordinary 
bulb. This greater width of the light 
stream should add an appreciable factor 
of safety in driving on winding roads. 


CE AND NO ICE. Speaking of 

transportation: no two industries are 
making more rapid progress through 
inventions and technical developments 
than those two competitors, refrigera- 
tion and old-fashioned icing. 

A new combination which has seen 
service this Summer in Michigan is a 
refrigerated truck in which the refriger- 
ating power is supplied by a gasoline 
engine in place of the usual electric 
motor. About 1% to 2 gallons of gaso- 
line per day are used, and there is said 
to be a saving in carrying space which 
permits a larger pay load. Incidentally, 
there are now reported to be more than 
a quarter of a million refrigerated 
trucks of older styles now in daily use. 


... Another refrigerating advance has 
been made through the research of a 
packaging company. When quick frozen 
foods were first brought on the market 
a few years ago, the chief technical 
problem in distribution was the de- 
velopment of refrigerator display cases 
for retail stores. With this problem 
solved, there remained the question of 
a satisfactory delivery package. Because 
fruits and vegetables now sold in quick 
frozen form (not to mention fish and 
meats) include considerable moisture, a 
leakproof carton had to be devised. 
This has now been found in the form 
of a paper board carton which has a 
fixed inner lining of transparent water- 
proof cellulose which can be sealed. 
The housewife-purchaser can inspect 
the contents of the package by lifting 
the outer paper board flap without dis- 
turbing the transparent inner container. 
Fruits packed in the new container are 
just now appearing on the market. 


UT in ice headquarters there is also 

research activity. Mechanical re- 
frigeration is not to be permitted to 
have everything its own way. One 
Boston ice company has already con- 
tracted for the sale of the total output 
of its new plant, which makes a flaked 
ice. Purchasers are hotels, restaurants, 
soda fountains, food markets, and 
manufacturers of chemicals and dye- 
stuffs. An advantage of the ice flake is 
said to be its slightly curved form, 
which prevents the flakes becoming 
frozen together. Additional advantage: 
lack of rough edges that might injure 
food. 

In another part of the ice field, 
aluminum paint has come to the rescue. 
Swift and Company are now painting 
refrigerator cars with aluminum, which 
deflects heat and thus becomes an ice 
saver. 

Another novelty in refrigeration is a 
coin-operated machine for the sale of 
fruit juices or other beverages which 
closely resembles the electric-motored 
water cooler now coming into wide use 
in offices. 


NOTHER BABY. A _ new syn- 

thetic resin, recently developed at 
Mellon Institute, is now being produced 
commercially. Though it has the usual 
good mechanical and electrical charac- 
teristics of such resins, it is colorless, 
translucent. Thus it can be made up in 
any bright color, with a hard surface. 
Its base is urea. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Fores, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which appear 
in his department, or for any related infor- 
mation that may mean $ and ¢ to a reader 
or his company. 








Father of — 
Tree Surgery 





” ‘Cenes ce 
Local to You 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity. They are not sent from 
Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
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%Z consult your telephone directory for <& 
7 address and ’phone number of nearest 
ZY branch office in the following cities: < 
Z Ss 
% PORTLAND, ME. n 
G BOSTON ... WORCESTER & 
2 SPRINGFIELD N 
ZY PITTSFIELD S&S 
- PROVIDENCE S 
B HARTFORD & 
Z TORRINGTON BS 
yy WESTPORT & 
4 STAMFORD y 
4 NEW YORK CITY = & 
‘Z@ WHITE PLAINS S 
‘4 PATCHOGUE, L. I. & 
ZY HEMPSTEAD, L. I. ei 
%, ALBANY . ..SYRACUSE ay 
Z ROCHESTER S 
7 BUFFALO ... TORONTO 
4 MONTREAL & 
Z ORANGE...MADISON & 
Z RIDGEWOOD, N.J. = & 
Z PHILADELPHIA S 
2, BALTIMORE y 
Z WASHINGTON & 
G RICHMOND by 
4% CLEVELAND...DAYTON & 
Z TOLEDO...COLUMBUS \& 
4% CINCINNATI Sy 
YG INDIANAPOLIS S 
‘4 LOUISVILLE yy 
ZB LEXINGTON & 
?, PADUCAH...DETROIT S 
Zz GRAND RAPIDS & 
A CHICAGO S 
4 MILWAUKEE N 
Z OCONOMOWOC, WIS. © 
4 MINNEAPOLIS ss 
Z DES MOINES ...OMAHA \: 
% ST. LOUIS rN 
ZY KANSAS CITY, MO. & 
if) CHARLOTTE, N. C. 8 
ZY ATLANTA ei 
é, BIRMINGHAM SX 
% NEW ORLEANS & 
4 TULSA X 
'Z THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.,, & 
Z, Inc.,Home Office,632City Bank Bldg. S 
FY Kent, Ohio \ 
ee _ Martin L. Daver x 
Z President and General Manager ¥ 
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FREE TO 
TRAVELERS 


Mail coupon for 
valuable credit 
coin 





To help you, cash checks in the 24 
United Hotel Cities. This coin in- 
stantly establishes your identity... 
avoids delay in checking out. No 
one else can use it. 


To help your Wife or Mother, when 
they travel alone. Women need 
United Hotel Credit Coin protec- 
tion. When necessary to charge 
hotel services, this coin is the quick 
way to establish identity. Made of 
dull silver... fits change purse or 
key ring. 

To help your Business Associates, 
save time when stopping at United 
Hotels. They can avoid check- 
cashing delays with this coin. 4165 
executives enjoy its convenience. 
Mail Coupon Today. Secure this 
extra service for yourself and 
others. There is no charge for is- 
suing or using this coin. 


UNITED HOTELS 
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Suggested That Take-in Price Be 
Definitely Fixed—New Cars Coming 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


]SED CARS Burden Dealers. A 
significant development in the 
automotive industry, reflected in the 
reports of the finance companies, is the 
steady increase in the proportion of 
used cars financed, within the last three 
years and a half. The period offers a 
fair cross-section, including the _ so- 
called normal year of 1928, the boom 
year of 1929 and comparative period 
figures on the post-boom years of 1930 


and 1931. Complete statistics of the 
Department of Commerce, covering 
| automobile financing, first became 
| available in 1928. For the first six 


months of that year, reporting finance 
companies showed that new cars repre- 


| sented 127 per cent. of the volume of 


| used cars financed. 


In the correspon- 


| ding period of 1929, the figure was 124 


per cent.; but in the first half of 1930 


| it had dropped to 96 per cent., and in 


the first six months of 1931 new cars 
represented only 79 per cent. of used 


| cars, in terms of financing. 





Naturally, the figures have risen as a 
result of increased production over a 
period, of cars with longer life, so that 
the same used car may be a figure in 
finance transactions, year after year, for 
several years. The burden of disposing 
of them—and it is an increasingly heavy 
one—still rests almost entirely on the 
Shoulders of the dealer. 

Commenting on this situation, C. A. 
Vane, general manager of the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, cites 
some figures showing the one-sided 
condition in the distribution of used 
cars the country over. Of the total 
spent in the purchase of the products of 
the industry, new and used, 58.371 per 
cent. went through dealers holding 
franchises; 1.251 per cent. through ex- 
clusive used car dealers; and 40.378 per 
cent. through independent garages, fill- 
ing stations, repair shops and similar 
organizations. 

In the colonel’s opinion, if used car 
allowances were determined by the cash 
bid, instead of the trade-in “hallucina- 


nium at hand. He suggests as a hasten 
ing factor the establishment of used 
car retailing outlets by the factories, at 
which the take-in price would be 
definitely fixed. If this were done, it 
would go far toward helping to solve 
one of the most vexed questions of car 
sales, both new and old. 


EORGE M. GRAHAM to Invade 

Low-Priced Field. George M. Gra- 
ham retired from the vice-presidency of 
Willys-Overland in July and it now 
develops that he is preparing to launch 
a new car in the low-priced field. It will 
be a Six, equipped with free wheeling 
and other modern features, and will be 
manufactured in Detroit. The identity 
of the group sponsoring the new car is 
to be concealed until November, but 
there is definite assurance that by that 
time a detailed announcement will be 
forthcoming. As yet, the new car is 
without a name. Mr. Graham has stated 
that his associates in the enterprise are 
of a caliber to assure a proper product. 


| lg tee copay anes Motor Truck 
Haulage a Success. Of importance 
to the problem of long distance hauling 
of perishable freight is the preliminary 
announcement by General Motors 
Truck of figures on the operation of 
truck and trailer from Los Angeles to 
New York, carrying a load of freight oi 
this character, the vehicle being iced by 
a Frigidaire unit. The road distance 
between terminals was 3,200 miles, 
covered in 117.5 hours, at a speed of 
27.39 miles per hour. 

Average temperature of the produce 
when the doors of the truck were 
opened in New York was between 35 
and 36 degrees, with one of 34 degrees 
in the centers of the containers. Repre- 
sentatives of fruit growers’ associations 
in New York are quoted as saying that 
never before had similar shipments 
been received in such excellent condi- 
tion. Obviously, a single performance 
is too little upon which to form a proper 
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Used Cars Burden Motor Dealers 























tion” of the new car dealers, the mar- opinion. But the feat opens remarkable 
ket would be steadied—and the millen- possibilities 
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3 World Developments 
| 
~ 
and Farm Prices | G t t C 
- Guaranty Trust Company 
i American Farmers Affected by 
: Recent International Happenings f N VY k 
_— | Oo ew Yor 
a By A. B. GENUNG 
a U. S. Department of Agriculture MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE, OFFICE 
a | 140 Broadway Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
a ECENT economic events in LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
i Europe, more particularly the 
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; tural interest in the relationship of the 
foreign situation to prices of some of | 
our principal farm products. Some 
© Washington observers are of the opin- RESOURCES 
) ion that the checking of financial defla- | Jj] 
fas tion in England and northern Europe Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and due from 
é may mark a turning point in the long Se NRE) NI 8 5 sah msc aicwiadicwes <0 0:0 «60 $ 350,183,511.56 
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may be remains to be seen. : Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . ; 10,963,513.51 
If there is any material effect of this 
kind, it is reasonable to suppose that it $1,717,584,871.27 
might be registered early in primary 
commodities, which are of world-wide 
origin and use. Among these, wheat is LIABILITIES 
outstanding. Hence it 1s that ye oery of of ae ........+++$ 90,000,000.00 
the reports from our wheat districts a a 170,000,000.00 
are inclined to hope for something —— so +: Saal ie i ‘is arr 
favorable to come out of the British Undivided Profits ........ eke miie 38,454,590.33 
developments. $ 298,454,590.33 
UITE apart from the problematical Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, 
factor just mentioned, wheat to-day Reserve for Taxes, etc........ seeeteeeseeeeerereeees 8,688,206.35 
is not without its optimists. Those who Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold............. 2,854,000.00 
take the more favorable view point to Acceptances TTY SCCrTTTTT TT CT eT PC eT Te er 79,756,335.51 
the crop reports, which indicate that a Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 47,089,685.81 
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acreage is now evident throughout the Outstanding Checks oe .  57,206,590.91 1,280,742,053.27 
wheat countries of the world. Both —= 
Australia and Argentina have cut their ; $1,717,584,871.27 
recently sown acreages_ substantially 
under a year ago—some reports indicate = r 
as much as a 25 per cent. cut. The aes “ pes msc 
Canadian acreage is less than last year. 
Our own Winter wheat acreage will be 
cut 12 to 15 per cent. this Fall if farmers 
carry out the plans as reported to the S P E C IAL AP P R OVAL O dl af E R 
Depart icult i _ 
eee ent Of Agriculture in early | | & ¢. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
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wheat to market after about next Janu- Send me on 5 Days’ Approval—without obligation on my part—a copy of 
oe ary apparently is destined to be in ME, TRIUMPHANT! 
is smaller volume, representing the small The Story of a Salesman Who Got There 
a a crop, the supposedly reduced and 
Russian crop, and the acreage reduc- 
Bs tions in the Southern Hemisphere. SHORT COS Er aaa 
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A Stock With Rare 


Profit Possibilities 


WE are advising the immediate purchase of a low- 
priced stock which, in our opinion, is such an out- 
standing bargain that it may be expected to appre- 
ciate far more percentage-wise than most securities. 
This stock sells for only $16 a share and yields 
approximately 6 per cent. k 

If this stock is purchased now and held only until 
its price of last February is reached, it will return 
the holder a profit of approximately 60%. If held 
until the 1930 high is touched. the profit will he 
250%. There is a possibility that this stock may 
duplicate its 1929 high, which would bring still 
greater profit. 

And, best of all, this is a stock which we be- 
lieve will advance sharply because the company 
should earn more this year than last—a notable 
achievement. It is a leading factor in its industry 
and is under the best of sponsorship. 

Full details relative to this bargain steck will be 
sent to you upon request, without charge. Simply 


address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 266, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, New York 
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Interesting, Informative 


CHART 


(Size 9x 23) 
showing fluctuations of the general level 
of Industrial Stock Prices on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
for the last 59 years 


This entirely new chart, clearly showing 
all Bull and Bear periods, highs and lows, 
and per cent of changes, will be mailed 
post free by 
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INDEX NUMBER INSTITUTE 
(Founded by Irving Fisher) 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Merchandise Manager 





seeks connection requiring organizing ability 
plus unusual capacity for hard work. Offers 
16 years’ experience merchandising and selling 
retailers, warehousing. Background personnel, 
administrative work. University education, ex- 
cellent health. Location, compensation second- 
ary. Further details, photo, gladly furnished. 
Reply Box C-303, FORBES. 











AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held 
September 25, 1931, declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1%% on the Preferred stock, 
and a dividend of 62% cents per share on the 
Common stock, both payable November 2, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
October 16, 1931. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary 
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Effects of British 
Gold Move 


How Abandonment of Gold Stand- 
ard Will Affect Our Foreign Trade 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


NDOUBTEDLY tthe — question 

i | foremost in the minds of Ameri- 

can exporters at the beginning 
of October is: What will be the effect, 
On our overseas markets, of Great 
Britain’s temporary abandonment of 
the gold standard? And that problem 
really divides itself into two main 
phases. First, will it be any more diffi- 
cult to sell American merchandise in 
the United Kingdom itself? And, 
second, will the competitive ability of 
British manufacturers be increased so 
that we may anticipate an even keener 
struggle over such opportunities as 
exist in the neutral markets? 

Both these aspects of the matter are 
complicated by a number of obscure or 
extraneous factors, but certain broad 
influences stand out rather clearly. The 
exchange value of the pound having 
declined, the prices of the goods im- 
ported by Great Britain from countries 
other than those whose currencies are 
based on sterling will be increased in 
terms of pounds. Naturally, the general 
effect of this will be to discourage im- 
ports into the United Kingdom. Con- 
versely, the prices of British goods in 
terms of foreign currency have been 
appreciably lowered, for the time being 
at least, so, other things being equal, 
British exporters should find it some- 
what easier to bag the elusive order in 
overseas markets. This new talking- 
point of lower prices is likely to stimu- 
late their energy and effort to a con- 
siderable degree. And in so far as the 
British industries have large stocks of 
taw materials already on hand, the 
export advantage will be emphasized. 


N endeavoring to estimate the debits 

and credits of the new situation from 
the standpoint of Britain herself, it 
must be borne in mind that very large 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials 
are absolutely indispensable to her; in 
fact. the quantities of these genuinely 
zwital imports are so great that experts 
at the U. S. Department of Commerce 
are inclined to doubt whether the 
British gains from increased exports 
will more than offset the higher cost of 
imports. 

All this is predicated on the assump- 
tion that the pound is not to be stabi- 
lized with revaluation at a reduced rate. 
If that measure should be taken, it need 
hardly be said that prices would be 
unaffected by the exchange factor after 
they once become adjusted to the new 
rate. But a loss of invested capital 
would be involved which might assist 
British industry through lowered over- 
head. There seems to be a pronounced 
division of British opinion on this point. 

It cannot be too often repeated that 
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foreign trade is the life-blood of British 
economy and that its advancement 
forms an objective that is never lost 
sieht of for a moment by British states- 
men. American exporters may as well 
be prepared for the vigorous pushing of 
proposals to restrict or prohibit luxury 
imports into the United Kingdom ; 
whether such proposals will materialize, 
to the resultant detriment of American 
interests, and whether, in addition, new 
British protective duties are likely to 
be imposed, are matters that are sus- 
ceptible of little more than conjecture 
at this time. 


S this article is written, the U. S. 
A Department of Commerce has just 
received from Commercial Attaché Wil- 
liam L. Cooper, stationed at London, 
reports on specific points of the British 
reaction to the sterling situation. We 
learn from the attaché that there has 
been a curtailment in retail buying, 
except for a sharp increase in demand 
for some imported merchandise such as 
canned goods, in anticipation of higher 
prices in terms of British currency. The 
“Buy British Goods” campaign, to 
which I referred last month, is experi- 
encing a renewed and strong stimulus. 
Wholesale and retail prices of many 
lines of imported goods are being 
increased 20 to 33 per cent. Forward 
purchasing of most foreign goods is 
being stopped or restricted, pending 
steadier exchange rates and settlement 
of outstanding differences over methods 
and terms of payments. Cotton trading 
has been greatly stimulated by hopes of 
British export trade revival. Spot sales 
of raw cotton September 24 to 26, in- 
clusive, totaled more than 90,000 bales; 
yarn business has expanded greatly, 
with heavy forward bookings. Four 
Lancashire cotton mills, having together 
315,000 spindles, are reported to be 
reopening. 


EAVING Britain and taking a hur- 

ried glance at business conditions 
in certain of the important outlying 
regions of the Empire, one fails to find 
much of an encouraging nature at the 
present time. In Australia, for example, 
no real improvement can be _ noted. 
Lower prices prevailed at opening wool 
sales. New South Wales factories re- 
port sales 15 per cent. below last year 
and 27 per cent. less than in 1929. Iron 
and steel production in Australia is 50 
per cent. below that of the same period 
last year. Construction is almost at a 
standstill. Commodity lines show no 
signs of recovery. 
; In India, European firms are continu- 
ing to reduce their personnel in view of 
the depressed business situation. Rail- 
way earnings are still declining. Rumors 
ot additional commercial failures are 
persistent. 

Canada’s imports were 39 per cent. 
less in value in August this year than in 
the corresponding month of 1930 and 
»/ per cent. less than in August, 1929; 
and Canadian exports were off 30 per 
cent. and 50 per cent. in the same com- 
Parison. Building permits were 25 per 
cent. smaller than in July. Unem- 
Ployment continues a major problem 
throughout the Dominion. 

















INTERNATIONAL POWER 
and PAPER COMPANY 
of NEWFOUNDLAND, LIMITED 
¥ 


Gross sates of International Power and Paper 
Company of Newfoundland, Limited for the six 
months ended June 30, 1931 amounted to $4,301,- 
751 as against $4,230,808 for the corresponding 
period of 1930. Net revenue, including other in- 
come, available for interest and reserves amounted 
to $1,519,468 as compared with $1,364,479. 


This is an increase in net revenue of 11 per cent 
over last year in spite of the effect on 1931 earn- 
ings of the $5 per ton cut in newsprint prices. 
Mill operating efficiency is increasing steadily and 
large savings in fuel costs are resulting from the 
installation of 58,000 horsepower additional gen- 
erating capacity at the Company’s hydro-electric 
plant. 


Net revenue, including other income, for the 
first six months of 1931 was at the rate of almost 
13, times the interest requirements on the first 
mortgage bonds before deductions for deprecia- 
tion and depletion, and 10 times such interest re- 
quirements after deductions for depreciation and 
depletion. 


For a copy of the 1930 report of International Power and 
Paper Company of Newfoundland, Limited, address 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER and POWER SECURITIES, Inc. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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| Odd Lots 


The accumulation of capital 
requires patience and present 
sacrifice. 


By purchasing Odd Lots of 
high grade securities, it is not 
mecessary to accumulate a 
comparatively large sum before 
one’s savings can be conserva- 
tively and profitably invested. 


The many advantages of pur- 
chasing Odd Lots are explained 
in an interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 495 


100 Share Lots 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


| 39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E, 42d St. 





JohnMuir&Q. 
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World Banking Situation 


The suspension of the gold standard, which 
vitally affected security values, was anticipated 
by us and our clients advised accordingly. 





This comprehensive survey on the World Bank- 
ing Situation is now available, free of charge, to 
investors. Address 

“ “« Department F-8 ~ ‘“ 


Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 














UTILITY 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Detroit Tulsa San Francisco 


Kansas City Cleveland Los Angeles 
Indianapolis Minneapolis St. Louis 
Milwaukee Louisville Des Moines 

Utility Securities Corporation 

New York Boston Washington 
Philadelphia Richmond 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Cheap Opportunities for Bargain Traders But Conservative 
Investors May Wait for Better Technical Stabilization 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE latest melting away of stock 

values has had the earmarks of a 

second panic in that liquidation 

has formed a vicious circle with neces- 

sitous selling breaking quotations to un- 
reasonably low levels. 

It would be hazardous, therefore, to 
predict the exact time and level at which 
the recent selling epidemic will end but 
the most useful indications suggest that 
by far the greater portion of the current 
decline is over. As a matter of fact, 
stocks are enjoying a spirited recovery 
as these lines are written. We doubt 
whether that recovery will hold but we 
do feel that a somewhat more lasting 
bottom should be made in the near fu- 
ture at perhaps five or ten points on the 
average below the extreme lows of Oc- 
tober Sth. 


EGULAR readers will recall that 

the writer turned more favorable to 
the market during the early Summer 
following President Hoover’s proposal 
of a year moratorium on international 
debts. Advice was given to raise our 
“stock-cash” ratio for investment from 


| 60-40 an additional 10 per cent., to 70-30. 


i; and to 





inaugurate a new _ speculative 
campaign on the mid-July reaction, 
which we anticipated would be an in- 


| termediate one if the bear market were 
actually over. 


The additional buying advice, for both 
investor and speculator, was made con- 
tingent, however, from the very first, on 
this secondary reaction not breaking be- 
low the lows of June 19th, immediately 
prior to the debt announcement. By the 
beginning of August, it was apparent 
that the market was not acting properly, 
that the secondary reaction had gone too 
far to bear out our previous thesis of a 
possible bull movement for the Fall, 
and accordingly, in the August 15th is- 
sue, the last article of this section con- 
tributed hy the present writer, we called 


attention to the poor technical market 
action which had over-ruled our pre- 
liminary opinions, and reiterated the ad- 
visability of cancelling our June buying 
advice if the averages continued down 
through the lows of June 19th, as then 
seemed probable. 


NLY a few days after our last re- 

view was written, this critical sup- 
port point was broken, followed by a 
struggling recovery which presented 
good opportunity for readers to sell out 
their stocks accumulated in June, with 
a small profit. We assume, therefore. 
that investors followed our previous ad- 
vice and before the end of August had 
retraced their steps to our previous posi- 
tion of 60 per cent. in stocks for the 
long pull and 40 per cent. cash reserve 
for lower levels at a later date. 

As was stressed constantly from the 
July 1st issue through that for August 
15th, the speculative campaign was also 
sold out automatically (and incidentally 
at a theoretical profit) on the mid- 
August recovery following the breaking 
of the June 19th lows and its signal for 
further market declines. 


HE position of readers following our 

specific advice, therefore, remains a 
60-40 ratio for the investor and a liquid 
cash position for the speculator. We 
continue to advise that ratio of cash re- 
serve for the long-swing investor, to 
await a stronger bottom formation. We 
think stocks are cheap enough to war- 
want bargain hunting for the short-turn 
on the part of speculators but we are 
not yet prepared to inaugurate another 
official trading campaign until forced 
liquidation has shown more permanent 
signs of exhaustion and until the market 
itself has had time to form more de- 
pendable technical support levels than 
now exist. 

OCTOBER 6th, 1931. 
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The public utility system of 


Standard Gas and Electric 


includes 


The California Oregon Power Company 
Duquesne Light Company (Pittsburgh) 
Equitable Gas Company (Pittsburgh) 
Kentucky West Virginia Gas Company 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company 
Market St. Railway Company (San Francisco) 
Mountain States Power Company 

Northern States Power Company 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 
Philadelphia Company 

Pittsburgh Railways Company 

San Diego Cons. Gas and Electric Company 
Southern Colorado Power Company 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
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Wisconsin Valley Electric Company 


serving 1,648 cities and towns of twenty states .. . combined 
population 6,000,000... total customers 1,617,414... installed 
generating capacity 1,539,637 kilowatts ... gross earnings 
in excess of $150,000,000 annually ... properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation, the Company's wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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Encouraging 
Signs 


The first in 3 years, analyzed 
and interpreted for you in a 
timely, easily understood re- 
port.... FREE upon request 


Exciting news, vitally affecting the 
fundamental condition of this country, 
has occupied the front pages of the 
papers during the past few weeks. An 
accurate understanding of this news is 
necessary if you are to plan your in- 
vestments and business on an intelligent 
basis for the immediate future. 


And, over 15 hand-picked stocks 


Included in this special report are 
analyses of a number of stocks in com- 
panies which are likely to profit most 
during the coming year. 


We Will Send This Report 


together with copies of our weekly bullet.n, “The 
Trend of Stock Prices,’ for one month, upon 
request. This bulletin has been termed by 
many of our readers as totally different from 
the average investment and trading bulletin. 
For one thing, it hits straight from the shoulder, 
and calls a spade a spade. 


Competent Advice 


Conditions are studied by car staff, u: ider the 
personal supervision of Mr. Buch.nan ‘iyscn, 
an economist and analyst of the highest rank. 
Previously he was vice-president of Wetsel 
Market Bureau in charge of the analytical staff, 
and investment analyst for the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 


“The Trend of Stock Prices’ is written as of 
the close of the market Saturday noon, and 
mailed the same afternoon. Thus, on Monday 
morning you have three pages of information 
that are up to the minute. 


Now is the time! 


We are passing through the most trying times 
in years. Why not put us to the testi’... by 
taking advantage of this offer? 


Mail the coupon today and we will enter your 
subscription to “The Trend of Stock Prices’ for 
one year (52 issues). At the end of one mont: 
you have the option cf remitting $15, the full 
rate for one year; or, you can cancel, without 
a cent of cost. 


AND we will send, free of charge, the im- 
portant report on current fundamental condi- 
tions referred to above. 


Neill-Tyson, Inc. 


—_—_ —_—— —— — © come | 








Mail this Coupon before October 25 for Re- 
port and One Month’s Trial Service 


S-10-15 


Neill-Tyson, Inc. 
366 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please enter my subscription to your weekly bulletin, 
“The Trend of Stock Prices,’’ for 1 year. At the end 
of 1 month from date I will either remit $15, the full 
rate for 1 year, or cancel my subscription. Also, please 
send me. without cost, your report on current funda- 
mental conditions. 
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URING the past fortnight the Eng- 
D glish financial crisis precipitated 
foreign selling, and the fear and 
unsettlement occasioned thereby resulted in 
a considerable amount of domestic liquida- 
tion. New low levels of the bear market 
were recorded and at this writing no abate- 
ment in liquidation is evident nor are there 
ary signs of market stabilization. 

Of all major groups, rails have acted 
as badly as any, having broken their 
previous low levels recently established. 
Such groups as manufacturing, utilities, 
steels, equipments, motors, bank and insur- 
ance stocks have all acted very poorly, 
establishing new lows. Even the foods and 
tubaccos, thought to be “depression-proof,” 
have not been immune from liquidating 
influences. 


HE extent to which the present de- 

flation has carried security values to 
an extreme as compared with 1929, can 
be clearly illustrated in the case of Inter- 
national Silver. This company is the larg- 
est manufacturer of silverware and _ its 
capitalization consists of 60,285 shares of 
preferred and 91,197 shares of common 
stock. Earning power on the present capi- 
talization, adjusted to reflect capital 
changes since 1922, has averaged over $20 
per share. 

In 1930 owing to general business con- 
ditions, particularly to the tremendous de- 
cline in the price of silver, a deficit of 
$857,000 was reported, and for the six 
months ending June 30, 1931, a deficit of 
$269,000 was shown. The recent strength 
in silver eliminates the probability of an 
inventory adjustment for the last six 
months of 1931 and accordingly lends 
speculative flavor to this stock. 

As of December 31, 1930, the company 
had current assets of $15,411,000, of which 
cash and securities totalled $3,000,000; 
current liabilities of $393,000 and net 
working capital of $13,018,000. Deducting 
therefrom preferréd-. stock at par leaves 
$7,990,000 available for the 91,000 shares 
of stock, or $87 per share. To this should 
be added fixed assets and investments of a 
fixed character amounting to $7,345,000, or 
another $80 per share. 

The stock at current levels of 20 is 
therefore selling at 25 per cent. of its net 
asset value and 12% per cent. of its gross 
asset value. With the company having in- 
creased its cash and security holdings con- 
siderably since December 30, 1930, and 
with prospects more hopeful for higher 
silver prices, we consider this issue under- 
valued and possessing better than average 
speculative possibilities. 


O. SMITH Corp. is another situation 
¢ to which attention of our readers 
should be directed. The capital structure 
of this company consists of $3,622,000 of 
funded debt, due May 1, 1933, $1,344,000 


of 7 per cent preferred stock, and 500,000 
shares of common stock. 

This company is a manufacturer of auto- 
mobile frames and welded steel pipe and 
has had a phenomenal growth over the 
past decade. Net income has risen prac- 
tically uninterruptedly from $1,343,000 in 
1923 to $7,575,000 in 1929. On the basis 
of present capitalization, reflecting capital 
readjustments made since 1924, this was 
equivalent to a rise from $1.11 per share 
iz 1924 to $14.43 in 1929. The 1930 earn- 
ings declined to $10.66 and for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1931, $5.28. Both the 
automobile frame and pipe divisions of the 
company’s business have suffered during 
this depression but its relative position in 
the industry is such that it has been able 
tou secure its share of whatever business 
was available. 

The balance sheet of July 31, 1931 dis- 
closes cash and securities of $11,308,000 
receivables and investments of $4,893,000 
or $16,201,000 current assets. After de- 
ducting therefrom depreciation of securi- 
ties (as of July 31) of $1,272,000, current 
liabilities of $2,355,000, and both funded 
debt and preferred stock, there is $7,608,- 
000 available for the 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, or $15.20 per share. Fixed 
assets after substantial depreciation charges 
and eliminating goodwill total $38 per 
share, and thus the book value is in excess 
of $53 per share. 

At present levels of 65 the stock yields 
but slightly over 3 per cent. Earning 
power and strong balance sheet position 
would warrant a dividend increase not- 
withstanding the near term maturity of the 
company’s funded debt. Therefore on the 
basis of past earnings, future prospects. 
trade position and possibility of increased 
dividend, we feel A. O. Smith would 
be attractive if available at or about its 
book value of $53 per share. 


OR many years the financial com- 

munity has not witnessed the spec- 
tacle of leading New York bank stocks 
selling below their book value. Yet per- 
sistent liquidation has forced bank stocks 
to levels that should prove attractive to 
the far-seeing investor. A list of a selected 
number of leading issues is given to indi- 
cate the percentage of discount from book 
value, at which these issues are available. 


Bid Price Book 
Oct. 2,1931 Value 


ee a a rr 59 45 
8 eee 40 44* 
Central Hanover... .... 0000... 128 100 
AMRMRIEY DUGG. 5 5c veiccicin ase 275 332 
RE MONEE o.5 6608 5.55 600p 0x5 code 195% 25 
re ae 3934 75 
5 ea nen 52 41* 


*Exclusive of security company. 


In our judgment, the most attractive is- 
sues listed herein are Chase National. 
Guaranty Trust, and Manhattan Company 
all investment issues which can be pur- 
chased for the longer term. 
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OCTOBER 15, 1931 i 


WHEN YOU HAVE TO THINK 
OF OVERHEAD 


“Ohink blectcically 


Manufacturers and merchants faced with the need for 





internal economy should remember this: Even plants 
operating on part time or fractional capacity can- 
not afford to get less than the best results. 


The average working day affords to most industries a 
maximum of 5 hours of natural light strong enough to 


work with at full efficiency. 


Proper artificial lighting speeds up vision, hastens opera- 
tions, reduces accidents and spoilage, and raises-the morale 
of labor. In offices, salesrooms, or manufacturing plants, 
efficiency and volume of work bear a direct relation to 


candle power and arrangement of lights. 


i When you must economize, try what lighting can do for 
you. When you must expand, see first, what additional 


lighting can do to speed up your present equipment. 


To any of our customers, we offer free consultations with 
our engineers on the possibility of effecting economies with 


electricity. 





The New York Edison Company 
: Brooklyn Edison Company, Ine. 


The United Electric Light and 
Power Company 


H New York and Queens Electrie Light 
EE and Power Company 


: The Yonkers Electric Light and 
Power Company 


2 




















42 


No 


No 
No 
100 
No 
No 
No 
25 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
25 
100 
10 
No 


No 
100 

50 
No 
No 

20 
No 
No 


No 
100 


No 
No 
No 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
834 $38 
4,153 21 
2,402 94 
1,258 42 
653 24 
691 29 
2,474 55 
600 129 
1,656 43 
600 26 
1,061 20 
770 82 
10,155 16 
1,711 39 
1,830 66 
450 138 
17,973 144 
3.077 33 
400 81 
8,865 61 
3,582 24 
2,000 32 
589 31 
2,422 268 
823 229 
2,691 54 
188 84 
843 56 
2,563 137 
2,258 28 
446 43 
2,098 14 
3,200 144 
4, 373 37 
7 70 68 
740 94 
252 42 
5,000 7 
244 24 
977 54 
Sa2 16 
194 201 
277 5 
1,123 45 
1,800 50 
7,655 50 
1174 123 
362 31 
4,415 26 
1,000 12 
341 68 
11,684 -20 
1,037 30 
34,011 6 
11,457 37 
1,733 43 
2113 12 
4,743 32 
2,530 34 
500 154 
1,000 29 
6,295 8 
504 63 
516 217 
1,689 96 
1,050 39 
3,502 22 
11,066 31 
2,261 63 
894 17 
1,877 25 
1511 135 
239 43 
100 49 
730 18 


karns 


1930 


$6.32 
0.15 
9.77 
2.86 
3.02 
3.24 
8.08 
5.44 
1.04 
4.16 
Nil 
1.41 
0.60 
0.03 
3.77 
6.24 
10.44 
8.56 
Nil 
2.07 
1.42 
Nil® 
3.41 
12.86 
7.58 
1.02 
5.43” 


wmivne 
hs 


nw 


WNAKNiiniw Plo 
PASNAANKA 


wm te NNN 


ip ia 


w 
sa 


1.10 
6.03 
4.64 


8.84 
532 
2.86 
1.07 
6.37 
Nil 
4,284 


same prices on old stock. 


April 


30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


(q Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


$2.43, 6 
Nil, 6 


4.89, 6 
Nil, 6 


2.61, 9 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


m 


m 


m 


m 
m 


m 


m 


>m 


m 


m 
m 


m 
m 
m 
m 


m 


m 
m 


» 2 m 


0.03, 6 
Nil, 3 
1.62, 6 


— 


n 
m 


m 


m 


m 
™m 
m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 

(r) Paid in common stock. 

(x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year coaed, January 31. 


Div. 
Ny. ¥. oS Rate 
Air Reduction............. $4.50a 
Alleghany GCOFp. ...:.6..64 - 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
Allis Chalmers ............ ] 
American Bank Note....... 3a 
American Brake Shoe..... 2.40 
American Catt ..........5: 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... | 
Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 
MIDORICRH: FOO: bic 66:0: waccins's 3 
\merican International..... 
Amer. Locomotive.......... l 
American Radiator ........ 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ a 
\mer. Smelting & Refin.... 2 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 
ici Sa as ic nr 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 
Amer. WOOGIE. «<0 05.06.00 a 
Anaconda Copper ......... 
ANGeS COMPES ...... cco. ese 
— BN | SR, er De, 
Assoc. Dry Goods........... ] 
\tchison , Topeka & S. F.. 10 
\tlantic Coast Line........ 7 
‘Atlantic Refining .......... l 
\uburn Automobile........ 4y 
Baldwin Locomotive....... ne 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 4 
ce 1 Nits ga a a ri 
Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Aviation .......... | 
}ethlehem Steel............ Z 
Borden Company........... 37. 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5. 5 
0 a re 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.50a 
Bush Termimal............ 2.50 
California Packing.......... -2 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 3 
Te a ener 
Celotex Company........... “<e 
Cerro de Pasco....... 0... l 
Chesapeake Corp. .......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50) 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs Company ........... oe 
a rn ae 1 


Chrysler Corp. 


BOE OF re 8a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron....... 7 
Columbia Gas & Elec....... 1.50 
Commercial . Credit......... 1.60 
Commonwealth & Southern. 0.40 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 


Contwental Can ........... 2.50 
Continental Motors......... 
Continental Oil (Del.)...... : 
Corn Prod. Refining........ 4a 
Cruciie Steel vin. cc cece te: 
Cuban American Sugar..... 
Curtiss-Wright .... 0.0/5.5. 
Davison Chemical ......... Be 
Delaware & Hudson........ 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 2 
Diamond Match............ 1 
BRU TM Seacetang vs iexeiainrs. weil 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...-:.. 4 
Eastman Kodak ........... Sa 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 4 


Electric Power & Light..... 1 
oo a a re 


Foster Wheeler ........... 1 
Foundation Co............ ee 
Preeport Texas. «..6..6...05 a 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
(vy) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22 


57- 
355- 
200- : 
160- 3 

63- 
158- 


116- 24 
199- 14 


54- 
150- 
145- 

55- 
144- 
293- 

96- 
310-1 
235- 
166- 


175- 25; 


68- 
27- 
76- 

208- 
268- 
154- 


514- 60 


67- 
145- 
56- 
101- 
104- 
141- 


187- 53; 


82- 
249- 
56- 
249- 
R9- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
86- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
45- 


76- 22 


141- 14 


181- 
96- 


141- 30; 


71- 
30- 
183- 


; ’20-’30* 
5; ’29-30 
65; ’24-’30 
= ’20-’30* 
; °25-'30 
30; 27-30 
39; °27-'30 
; 725-30 
; ’25-"30 
24; ’27-30 
16; ’22-’30 
18; ’23-'30 
15; °29-’30 
28; °29-’30 
37; ’22-30* 
36; ’22-’30 
14; °22-’30 
81; ’24-’30* 
5; ’20-’30 
?24-’30* 
10; °28-30 
2; .°25-'30 
19; ’25-’30 
97; °24-’30 
83: °22~30 
16; ’23-’30* 
; 728-’30 


15; °29-’30) 
40; ’23-’30 
8; ’22-30 
44; °23-’30 
14; ’29-'30 
o/s °23-30 
"25~"30* 
9: 23-30 
56; °24-’30 
29; °26-’30 
18; ’25-’30* 
14; °25-’30 


41; °26-’30 
30; ’26-’30 
14; ’22-’30 
3; °26-’30 
21: “20-30 
32: "27-30 
32; “22-30 
3: 22-30 
*24-30) 
- °25-'30 
41; °22-’30* 
18; ’20-’30* 
*26-’30* 
14; °'25-°30 

7 "29-30 
56; ’23-’30* 


134- 34 ; °20-30 


29- 
63- 
126- 
193. 
60- 
30- 


81- 
230- 
173- 
255-1 
126- 
503- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


105- 
184- 
109- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. 


(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


2: *28/3p 
7: 21-30 
35; °26-’30 
48: °21-°30 
2: ’21-30 
2: °29-30 


10; ’20-’30* 
93; ’20-’30 
69; 22-30 
15; ’19-’30* 
57; ’28-'30 
80; ’22-’30* 
70; °22-30 
33; 728-30 
15; ’25-’30 
10; °23-'30 
33; 29-730 
3; "23-0 
20; °26-°30 


FORBES 


for 


Prices 1931 Approx. — 


High Low Prices 


10934- 57% 
1234- 3% 
18234- 82 
4234- 14¥% 
6234- 2 
38 - 22% 
12934- 75% 
3834- 95% 
5134- 1234 
3154- 12 
26 - 6% 
30%- 9% 
21%4- 7% 
3734- 11 
58%4- 1934 
60 - 40 
20134-1301 
13234- 85 
11%- 434 
431%4- 15 
19%4- 9 
4%. 1% 
2954- 10 
20334-105 
120. - 65 
2354- 1054 
2951-95 


27h%- 7% 
87%- 31 
el 5 


iy 14 
7034- 28% 


31. - 1654 


53 = 143, 
45 - 15 
131'4- 38% 


8 
12 - 4% 
10954- 66% 
6234- 3234 
4¥2- i 


8654- 414 
63 - 28% 
5%- * 2% 
SR%- 1K 


23 - 4% 
157%4- 96 
102 - 29% 
23 - 12% 
7834- 51 
107. - 59% 
18534- 98% 
7434- 22% 
6034- 21 
3934- 1034 
6414- 123% 
17%4- 33% 
43%- 17 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


59 


99 
34 
13 
52 
60 


100 
23 
22 
‘2 
13 

4 
18 


79 
72 
6.2 
143 
10.1 


6.6 
10.0 


11.4 
64 
6.2 
6.9 


10.1 
10.5 


8.6 
12.0 
va 


12.8 
18.4 


75 
5 


13.0 


NEN 
‘oN 


NID CONT: 
inmDouhd. 


9.0 
6.0 
6.8 
7.8 
6.6 


8.0 
16.8 
4.6 
6.8 


1 ( 4 3 


(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(v) Plus 
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ee 


OCTOBER 


10 


10 


100 
No 
No 
100 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


413 
28,846 
5,353 
43,500 
324 
2,000 
1,788 
1,167 
1,417 
1,728 
2,490 
198 


707 
400 
1,600 
1,512 


1,358 
350 
670 

4,409 

14,584 

1,000 

6,632 


1,182 
9.340 
5,518 
6,983 
1,813 


1,210 
2,277 
1,418 

548 
1,909 


300 
772 
1,438 
1,900 
809 
828 
4,621 


2,730 
6,286 

724 
1,190 
6,202 

310 
5,448 
4,993 

338 
1,571 
1,406 
6,187 
2,100 
2,480 


5,678 
15,000 
2,453 
3,113 
13,039 
450 
4,428 
2,433 
396 
5,503 
3,874 


13,161 
I 4 
1,400 
1,338 
2,000 
1,989 
9,000 

300 


654 
4,846 
6,160 

100 


$110 
14 
11 
18 
32 
6 
14 
47 
37 
7 
164 
116 
Nil 
111 
38 
24 


163 
112 
3] 
59 

10 


243 


183 


27 
4 
68 
46 
97 
167 
36 
72 
3 
30 
86 
2 
18 
90 
7 
16 
79 
16 
31 


116 
40 
50 


173 





15, 1931 
Earns Earns, 1931 
1930 m=months 
$2.44 Nil, 6 m 
1.90 $0.75, 6 m 
3.63 1.93, 6 m 
3.25 1.83, 6 m 
7.07 2.10, 6 m 
3.26 0.95, 6 m 
Some’ See 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
3.16 1.06, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
ae = 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
7.89 5.64, 6 m 
4.69 2.02, 6 m 
0.20 0.33, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
re 
jee 
11.53 5.64, 6 m 
a5 i, Aue 
0.67 0.16, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 3 m 
2.07 0.43, 3 m-. 
1.35* 1.47, 9 m 
See 
POO kw wis 
CS re 
1.15 scale 
2.07 Nil, 3 m 
‘fre 
9.653 4.70, 6 m 
4.00 1.70, 6 m 
ie 060s gee 
8.35 4.23, 6 m 
2.60 Nil, 6 m 
6.70" 4.81 
0.80 Nil, 3 m 
3.00 Nil, 6 m 
344 Nil, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
2.78" 0.86, 6 m 
3.40 1.37, 6 m 
ey 00 
3.01 0.41, 6 m 
4.10 1.68, 6 m 
hy re 
1.99 1.81¢ 
7.21 0.90, 6 m 
6.63 Nil, 7 m 
1.0 1.86, 6 m 
21.97 7.60, 7 m 
4.36 3.758 
nrc 
Ce is we S'S 
3.07 0.66, 3 m 
0.60 0.01, 3 m 
4.02 1.18, 6 m 
5.90 1.82, 6 m 
a, eo 
1.84 Nil, 6 m 
0.71 Nil, 6 m 
ik (es 
LS ree 
ee 
4.37 ).28, 6 m 
0.02 0.03, 6 m 
1.45 0.25, 6 m 
aes 
1.28 0.114 
Nil Nil, 3 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
ere 
i ao 
4.08 Nil, 7 m 
7, ess ee 
3.01 Nil, 6 m 
re 


"Including prices on old stock. 


April 30, 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
q) Before charges for depletion. 


rin common stock. (w) 9 months 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 

r) Paid in common stock. 

(x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 
uN. 2: S. 2 Rate 
General Asphalt ........... $2 
General Electric........... 1.60 
General Foods............. 3 
General Motors............ 3 


General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 


Ce anise sinensis 2.50 
re oh i ” 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 
Graham-Paige Motors ..... ie 
Great Northern Pfd........ 4 
Gulf States Steel........... 28 
Hershey Chocolate......... 5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hadson Motor ........... 1 
JEG el {a ss 
[ilmeis. Central... 4 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
iit, TEAPVRGUEE 6 6 60.0050 0-000 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.40 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
ae Ce aes 2) re 1 
Kelvinator Corp. .......... wt 
Kennecott Copper ......... l 
Mi adischancdons's 1.60 
Kereuger & Toll... .. sss 1.60 
Kroger Grocery ........... I 
Po ee a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
[PSS | a 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... na 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
NEBG Ds x 6 obsessed 2 
RIA ERs) Cliccsuticcaewicns ss 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ Si 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Missouri PaActHic........... 2: 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Nast MGGOPS 6 oie sco isss cesses 4 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... 6, 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 1.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
Ob TMG cc Gielsniadcussasen 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central. .......:.. 4 


N. ¥., Clic. & St. Lowis... -.. 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 4 


Norfolk & Western....... 10 
North American.......:... 10r 
North American Aviation. . 

Northern Pacific.......... 3 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 


Packard Motors........... 040 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 1.60 
Paramount Publix......... 10 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 3 
Pere Marquette............ 
Phillips Petroleum......... 
Prowse (9b Gr t588;.......0000 on 
Pressed Steel Car......... 2s 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 
Radio Corporation......... - 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 
Loe Ps eee 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... e 
FRIES cies ois 4 sss saceys 0.40 
Republic Steel............. un 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance .......... 2.20) 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .. 
Sears ROSDUCK. .....6...<..+.- 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... : 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 
403- 
137- 
282- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

06- 


144- 
74- 
140- 
84. 


154- 
62- 
255- 
395- 
73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
46- 
145- 


127- 
128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


90- 
242- 
382- 

62- 

67- 
101- 
400- 


119- 
237- 
250- 
149- 
134- 
210- 

72- 


Ze: 
41; 
35°: 
oa 
56; 
18; 
29; 
id; 
35: 

33 
45; 
15: 


14; 
30: 

8; 
54; 
Boe 
70; 
i 


o~ 


8; 
15% 
Zi; 
38; 

2; 
a: 
30; 
63 ; 
7: 


257-105; 


241- 
133- 


67; 
14; 


290-123 ; 


187- 
20- 
119- 


137- < 


163- 
96- 


154- ; 


110- 
260- 
70- 
66- 
80- 
138- 
200- 


420)- 
52- 
148- 
58- 
35- 
146- 
66- 
278- 


134- 
198- 

46- 
144- 


42; 
3; 
42; 


19; 
43; 
I 


Zz. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. 


(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


’20-30 
°26-’30* 
’26-’30* 
°25-’30* 
°25-’30 
°27-’30 
°28-’30 
20-30 
’27-30 
°25-’30 
27-30 
25-30 


; °27-30 
; ’24-30 
; ’22-’30 
: °20-’30 


; °26-’30 
; °22-’30 
; °24-30 
; ’20-'30* 
; °28-'30 
; ’20-30 
; 723-’30 


; °26-'30 
; '20-'30 
; '26-'30 
; *28-'30 
; °24-30* 


; 22-30) 
; °24-30 


23-30 
24-30" 
24-30) 


28-30) 
20-30 
°25-’30* 
’20-’30 
22-30 
*22-30 
26-30) 


26-30 
°23-30* 
23-30 
26-30 
"24-30 
°20-’30* 
°26-'30 
’26-’30 
27-30 
24-30 
*25-30 
’26-"30) 
28-30 
22-30) 


; 23-"* 


°22-’30 
°22-"30 


; ’20-’30 
; °22-'30 
: °26-’30 
; ’20-'30 
; ’28-’30 
; '26-30* 
; °27-30 
+ "21-30 


; ’24-'30* 
; °28-'30 
; ’22-30 
; °27-30 
s 22-30 
2 "22 a0" 
: 29-3) 
; °23-’30 


’24-’30 
°27-'30 
»22-’3() 
20-30 


43 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


47 - 9% 
5434- 27% 
56 - 34% 
48 - 23% 
841%- 29 
3834- 10 
421%- 18% 
20%- 6% 
5234- 23 
6%- 1% 
6934- 25 
37%4- 8 


10334- 75 
4414-27 
26 - 8% 
13%- 4 


89 - 26 
34 - 8% 
17934-10914 
601%4- 25% 
20%- 8 
10%- 2 
3834- 15% 


15%- 6 
31%- 10% 
2952- 19 
273%4- 5% 
35%4- 18 
61 = 2) 
9134- 48% 
63%4- 32% 
54%- 36% 
21%- 1034 
103%4- 40% 


43%- 17% 
106%4- 57 


163%4- 534 
26%4- 6% 
423%4- 10% 


4414-15 
1321%4- 57% 
88 - 15 


947%- 36% 
217-123 
90%- 35% 
ll - 4 
H0%- 23 


547%- 3134 
%- 434 
361%4- 24 
50%- 11% 
64 - 30% 
85 - 28 
165%- 434 
20%- 6% 
74. 2 
9614- 56% 
58%4- 22 


274-12 
2414. 
971,- 45 
193%4- 4 
10%- 3 
2534- 6% 
5414- 38 
26 - 10 


623%4- 8 
631%4- 345% 
15%- 6% 
30 - 12% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 





— 


% 
10 = 20.0 
28 5.7 
35 8.6 
24 3812.5 
30.~—s 16.1 
11 re 
19 7.6 
7 ee 
24 812.2 
2 a 
27 14.8 
9 om 
75 6.7 
32. ~—s-10.7 
9 11.1 
5 a 
28 14.3 
9 ee 
111 10.7 
26 9.8 
8 5.0 
3 ms 
16 6. 
7 roe 
12 8.5 
20 8.0 
7 22s 
19 5.1 
22 _ 
49 10.1 
33 9.1 
37 8.1 
12 — 
41 9.8 
18 11.3 
58 8.2 
6 : ee 
8 
13 
11 
16 24.3 
41 6.4 
4 eal 
16 9.1 
23 10.8 
86 5.8 
16 6.1 
63 6.4 
16 5 ea 
39 10.3 
130 WE 
35 10.0 
4 ee 
25 12.0 
32 6.3 
5 8.0 
25 6.4 
12 10.0 
32 9.4 
5 
7 
2 sibs 
57 6.1 
23 17.4 
13 
8 ae 
55 i3 
4 ane 
4 10.0 
7 hc 
39 7a 
11 20.0 
y me 
35 11.1 
4 one 
13 


(e) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


(v) Plus 


Sper E prea 





No 
No 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


30,000 
746 
2,774 
3,724 
1,298 
12,664 
2,162 
13,103 
25,518 
1,291 
1,961 


2:57 
560 
440 

6,000 
744 

9,000 

2,221 

1,775 


Earns 


1930 


$0.60 
1.49 


3.27 
8.24 
4.72 
1.22 
5.70 
2.87 
1.65 
0.98 
0.27 


1.53 
5.50 
3.12 
Nil 
0.79 


5.47 
2.19 
15.63 
1.28 
0.78 
4.24 
1.53 
4.01 


3.56 


$1.93 


1.878 
5.34 
0.38 
2.30 


0.68 
5.42 
2.43 
1.90 
0.55 
Nil 
2.39 
6.08 
Nil 
1.09 


0.06 
2.55 


*Including prices on old stock, 


April 30. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


8% in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


Earns, 
m=months 


(a) Partly extra. 


(x) 8 months only. 


1931 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 
N. ¥.. S.. 2. Rate 
Socony-Vacuum .......... $1.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... fo 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway......... es 
Standard Brands........... 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California.. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Studebaker Corp. .... 0... 1.20 
‘Lexas Corporation. .....5... s 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 3 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 2 
Tobaeco Products.......... my 
WPAREAIBOMICA: ois co cncniaaia or 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
WIND PACING. 6 56,5 /s'0 3.d0 0:0 10 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation ........ 0.75 
oS a ee 4 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
IS eh, RNR EMEED sss, 5 ecw 0:0, 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... , 

| CR RE Ee ee ee us 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 


U. S. Realty & Improve... 1 
eo) 


WEL kis ssa Same 4 
Wabash Railway .......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... ad 
Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... 2.50 
Write DROITS. ..5... 566000 a 
Willys-Overland .......... oe 
Woolworth, PF. W_....065 <4: 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 


Amer. Gas & Electric..... $it 
Amer. Superpower......... 0.40 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 1 
OG: FEE ina ca areia sd ola me 
Brazilian Traction......... 1 
Central Pub. Service “A”... 5r 
Central States Electric..... 10r 
Cites SEEVICE. 6 o6ccss6000:010.0 0.30y 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford of Canada “A”........ 1.20 
Ford of England.......... 0.37 
Goldman Sachs............ 
a EE ecco ren cia eis 1.50 
Jet Se 6) es 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... Me 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors......... a 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 3a 
Newmont Mining ......... es 
Niagara Hudson Power.. 0.40 
Northern States Power “ A” 8 
RIND oo oo. c.5 se ayhscbis. ca dovace 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 
St, Mees Paner. ci... cess 0.60 
Shenandoah Corp. ........... 
Standard Oil of Indiana... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
SWE Oe GG. ids cccswivwee 2 


Transcont. Air Transport.. 
United Founders........... 
United Light & Power “A” 
Utilities Power & Light... 1 


—-. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


; 24-30 


; °27-’30 
: °27-'30 
; '22-30 


; °22-30 
; °26-30 
; °25-30 
; °26-'30 
; °22-30 
; 20-30 
; °24-"30 


; 26-30 
; °26-30 
; '22-’30* 
; "22-s0" 
; °29-’30 


; °23-’30* 
; °24-30 
; 24-30 
: 729-30 
; °29-30 
; 26-30 
; *29-’30 
; 21-30 
; °22-’30 
; ’27-"30 
; aoe" 
: ’25-"30 
; '22-’30 
; °20-’30 
; °22-30 
; 724-30 
; °22-30 
; ’27-’30 
; *22-’30 
; 722-730 
; '25-°30 


: °26-30* 


; °25-'30 
; 726-'30 


; 724-30 


; 5 °29-'30 


» °25-'30 


: 129-"30 
; ’28-'30 
; 25-30 
; '28-'30" 


; °26-’30* 
; 25-30 


; °28-'30 
; 729-30 
; ’28-'30 


; 728-'30* 


; *22-’30 


; 23-30 


; °28-’30 
; 729-30 


; 29-30 
; °29-30 
; ’25-30 
; °29-30 
; ’22-’30 


; 29-730 
; °29-'30 


; 29-30 
: °29-°30 
: 12330* 
: 123-30 
: 27-730 
: °25~30* 
27: '24-30* 
; °28-'30 
; 729-30 
2: °27-'30 
; °25-'30* 





FORBES for 


21 - 13% 


17%4- 
54%4- 


109%4- 


65%- 
2014- 
8834- 
5134- 
5214- 
21%- 


36%- 
5534- 
59 - 

41%- 
18 - 


7% 


31% 
55% 


17% 
13% 
3334 


7534+ 2834 


265%- 


38%- 
31%- 
6734- 
374- 
50 - 
77%- 


2034- 


101. - 


61 - 
29%4- 
19%- 
11%4- 


75%4- 3 


12% 


205%-110%4 
I 


15% 

12 

35 

20% 

24 

24% 
3 


11 

11 
65% 

71 


6 
43, 


91% 


17 

43% 

10% 
2 


48% 


805% 


35% 
38 


53% 
5% 
1% 
7% 
4 
2 
6% 
65 


18 
10 
5% 
2% 
8 


72 - 49% 


11 - 
25 - 
O%- 
51 - 
58%- 
15%4- 


1523%- 


8i4- 
10 - 


21%4- 
854- 
384- 
2354- 
6214- 
50 - 


3034- 2 


834- 
10%4- 
3414- 
1434- 


2 
2Y 
234 


25% 


144% 
7% 
86%4 


4% 


10% 
3% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(i) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 20. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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dN wn 
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(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


% 
11.2 
6.3 
10.7 
8.4 
10.4 
77 
6.7 
12.0 
123 


13.6 
8.3 


as 


1 Atireint commie f ? 


_— 


- prop. 


. ae 
CO: 


wn 
a: 0 


. e204 . . 
. wae. . 
ww 


oOo FRO OM: 
- fj Ooo WS. 


_— 
CONANOu, oo 
NIKON 


9.2 
25.0 


(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30 
(v) Plus 





bates 
te 
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OCTOBER 15, 1931 


Rail Bonds Expected to Benefit First 









from Higher Earnings 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Railroad Bonds Afford High Yield 
Fixed Charges 





UT of the maze cea ine the railroads’ applica- 

of startling events Price Yield 1931* High Low tion for a 15 per cent. 

“' Lege ee Baltimore & Ohio 4%s, 1930..... 65 7.2% 133 983% 60% ag in —e rates. 

she ancia ae < wo ; ai ons, 
; — Kon gonna Chicago & Great Northern 4s, 1595 53 7.8 2.08 6934 50 - ae wn a “5 
there has developed a Hudson & Manhattan adj. 5s, 1957 63 8.4 1.46 7934 62 servers believe the out- 
oh — tor Kansas City Southern ref. 5s, 1950 73 7.4 129 102% 70 retirees ‘. a 
safety of principal. In- ges : ions has improved. The 
poser al he ac. N.Y. Ontario & Western Ist 4s, 1922 51 7.9 168 60% 40 1/98 Seiemaael aoaeiin is 
companied by worry, in- Texas & Pacific ref. 5s, 1980.... 69 7.4 1.72 99% 68 convinced that relief for 
vestors would rather Ss the carriers will be 
have cash. “Estimated. found in one way or an- 
As in 1929, when other and that this 
dividend yields were development will find 


ignored in the frantic scramble for specula- 


tive profits, so now interest returns receive | 


minor consideration as investors insist on 
evidence of capital not subject to deteriora- 
tion. Even Government securities, which 
advanced rapidly in 1929 when shaky hold- 
ings were converted into high grade bonds, 
have lately lost some of their investment 
appeal. Lack of demand for such bonds is 
due not so much to fear of loss of principal, 
of course, as to uneasiness over future 
money rates and to prospects of increased 
Treasury borrowing to meet deficits. 

Nevertheless declines in high-grade obli- 
gations emphasize the spread of distrust in 
all securities caused by steady shrinkage in 
values over an extended period. Even sea- 
soned obligations of railroads forming the 
backbone of the country’s transportation 
system have been shunned by holders of 
capital with the result that prices of many 
bonds have fallen to levels that, in the 
opinion of competent security analysts, 
could be justified only by the expectations 
of defaults. Whether the world-wide urge 
to convert such obligations into cash has 
run its course is not easily determined, but 
unless many leading carriers are doomed 
to receivership, their 


cent. or more are likely to earn fixed 
charges by a fair margin this year. Cer- 
tainly in cases where preferred dividends 
are being covered, it is unlikely that in- 
terest payments will be endangered soon. 

Several factors outside the railroad field 
have contributed to weakness in rail bonds, 
of course, notably the disturbing develop- 
ments abroad that have resulted in a mora- 
torium on intergovernmental debt payments 
and abandonment of the gold standard in 
Great Britain, in Scandinavian countries 
and elsewhere. Depreciation of foreign 
currencies, accompanied by advances in the 
exchange value of the dollar, has led to 
heavy liquidation of American securities 
held abroad. Moreover, persistent demand 
for cash by depositors in interior banks has 
compelled these institutions to sell their 
secondary reserves without regard to in- 
trinsic values. Losses in many such cases 
have impaired the capital of banking in- 
stitutions and have resulted in widespread 
closings. 

Moreover, the plight of railroads has 
been emphasized almost daily in the three 
months the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been busily engaged in considering 


reflection in prices of railroad bonds. 

Among the bonds issues of leading Amer- 
ican railroads that have declined under the 
weight of steady liquidation and afford a 
return of more than 6 to almost 9 per cent. 
the following may be mentioned as ex- 
amples: Texas & Pacific general and re- 
funding 5s, 1980; Kansas City Southern 
refunding and improvement 5s, 1950; Hud- 
son & Manhattan adjustment income 5s, 
1957; Chicago Great Northern first 4s, 
1959; Baltimore & Ohio convertible 4%s, 
1960; New York, Ontario & Western re- 
funding 4s, 1992, and others. 


S ie-x Kansas City Southern, operating 
the shortest route between Kansas 
City and the Gulf of Mexico, is one of 
the best known of the smaller lines in the 
Southwest. Its road is almost entirely 
main line between Kansas City and Port 
Arthur, Tex., and it handles largely manu- 
factures and miscellaneous traffic. The im- 
portance of petroleum products as a source 
of freight revenue has declined in recent 

years. 
The company has outstanding a funded 
debt of about $68,000,000 and two classes 
of capital stock consist- 





debts offer interesting 


possibilities. 2-50 rTIMES 


ing of 210,000 shares of 
4 per cent. preferred 





ITHOUT allow- 


FIXED CHARGES EARNED BY 
BALTIMORE and OHIO 


and 299,599 shares of 
common stock, each of 





ance for relief 2-00. 
that may be provided by 


more intensive econ- 
1-50 





omies, higher freight 
tates or eventual wage 
reductions, not all roads 
whose bonds have been 
depressed to astonish- 
ingly low levels will be -50 
compelled to default on 
interest payments. Many 
roads whose obligations 
offer a yield of 7 per 


1-00 








—— 





1920 61921 























1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


1928 


$100 par value. 

Among the  obliga- 
tions outstanding is an 
issue of $21,000,000 re- 
funding and improve- 
ment 5s, due April 1, 
1950, redeemable as a 
whole only at 105 and 
secured, subject to the 
$30,000,000 first 3s, 


1950, by a first lien on 
404 miles and a first 
collateral lien 











1929 1930 
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Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 
{10 share orders accepted on margin] 


Helpful bocklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


(HisHoLm & (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 




















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for infor- | 
mation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our care- 
ful attention, without obligation to the 
correspondent. In writing, please mention | 
The Bache Review. Sent for three months, | 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


ee — 

















WETSEL 


Market Bureau, Inc. 
Counselors to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Write for FREE copies of our 
bulletin, ‘Market Action,” for 
the next three weeks. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Cemmon Stock Dividend No. 63 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ eriod end 
ing September 30, 193 equal to 
2% of a value (being at the 


rate of 8 er annum), will be 
aid upon the Common —— 
Stock of this Company by c 


on October 15, 1931, to share- 

holders of record at the close of 

business on September 30, 1931. 

The Transfer Books will not be 

clos 

D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California. 

















Position Wanted 
General Manager or Comptroller 


Has had 15 years’ experience as manager of 
manufacturing business. Education and back- 
ground in the accounting and business ad- 
ministration field. Especially well regarded 
as organizer, having reorganized production, 
sales and administrative personnel of two 
companies, one small, and one medium sized, 
in the last 15 years. Has had very reputable 
Personnel Service Company, located in the 

st, make investigation of credentials and 
character. This information available on re- 








quest. Reply, Box C-304, FORBES. 











miles of the Kansas City, Shreveport & 
Southern Railway. The issue is further 
secured by a first lien on the capital stock 
of the Arkansas Western Railway. 
Earnings of the road have been dis- 
appointing in the last year or two, net in- 
come last year having fallen to $1,466,000 
from $3,365,000 in 1929. On the basis of 
results from the first seven months this 
year, it is estimated earnings will be sufh- 
cient to cover fixed charges for the entire 
year about one and one-quarter times. 


vo Baltimore & Ohio links Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis and connection 
is made over the Jersey Central and Read- 
ing with New York at Jersey City. The 
company controls through stock ownership 
several smaller roads. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has a funded debt 
of about $536,000,000 and two classes of 
stock consisting of 588,631 shares of 4 per 
cent.- preferred and 2,562,954 shares of 
common, each of $100 par value. Of the 
bonds outstanding there is an issue of 
$03,031,000 thirty-year 4% per cent. con- 
vertibles, due February 1, 1960. They are 
redeemable on any interest date as a whole 
only after February 1, 1936, to 1955, at 105 
and interest. and thereafter at a declining 
premium, 

The bonds are convertible into common 
stock before February 1, 1936, at $120 a 
share, in the next five years at $125 a share 
and thereafter to February 1, 1946, at $130 
a share. The issue, which is subject to 
about $450,000,000 prior liens, is not secured 
by a mortgage. 

Gross revenues declined last year and 
have continued to fall this year, net income 
falling to $21,423,000 last year from $28,- 
767,000 in 1929. On the basis of results 
in the first seven months this year, earn- 
ings for 1931 are expected to be sufficient 
to cover fixed charges about one and one- 
third times. 


HE Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, 
operating a double track road under 
the Hudson River between New York and 
Jersey City, is generally regarded as a pub- 
lic utility, inasmuch as it provides a rapid 
transit service principally for New Jersey 


commuters. The company owns the Hud- 
son Terminal Buildings in lower New 
York. 


The company has outstanding a funded 
debt of about $75,000,000 and two classes of 
stock, 524,293 shares of 5 per cent. pre- 
ferred and 3,999,538 shares of common. 
each of $100 par value. 

Of the bonds issues outstanding there 





COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


bas October 1, 1931 


HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 


Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 20, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Series 
No. 10, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 20, 37 4e¢ per share 
eee on November 15, 1931, to share- 
olders of record at close of business Octo- 
ber 20, 1931. 


* 
SYSTEM 
* 





EpwarbD REYNOLDs, Jr.. 
és 


Executive Vice-President & Secretary 
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for 


is one of $33,102,000 adjustment income 
5s, due in February 1957, interest on which 
is payable if earned. Payments have been 
made regularly since 1921 and accumula- 
tions have been paid off. Interest is cumu- 
lative. 


HE Chicago & Great Western, operat- 

ing lines from Chicago to St. Paul. 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas City, is 
one of the few roads to make a better 
showing last year than in 1929. About 
two-thirds of freight tonnage is received 
from other lines, and this proportion has 
shown a tendency in recent years to in 
crease. A large part of the freight busi 
ness consists of manufactures and mis 
cellaneous products. 

Operating revenues fell off last year, but 
reductions in operating expenses more than 
offset the decline and permitted the road to 
show a substantial increase in net income. 
Earnings were not sufficient to show anv: 
thing for the common stock, however. 

The company has a funded debt of about 
$41,000,000 and two classes of stock con 
sisting of 461,346 shares of 4 per cent 
preferred and 452,096 shares of common. 
each of $100 par value. 

On the basis of results for the first sever 
months of this year net income is expecte«| 
to be sufficient for 1931 to show preferred 
dividend requirements covered and to show 
interest charges covered twice. 


HE New York, Ontario & Western 

is closely associated with the New 
Haven and the New York Central. It 
operates about 570 miles of road and 
branches between Oswego and Cornwall 
in New York, and from Cornwall reaches 
the metropolitan area at Weehawken over 
the tracks of the West Shore Railroad 
(New York Central). 

Funded debt amounts to slightly less than 
$30,000,000. Capital stock consists of 581, 
140 shares of common of $100 par value 
and forty shares of preferred, most of the 
latter having been exchanged for bonds. 
The New Haven owns about 300,000 shares 
of common. 

The largest issue outstanding consists oi 
$20,000,000 first mortgage 4s, 1992, secured 
by a first lien on 320 miles, 121 miles of 
leasehold interests, fifty-six miles of track- 
age rights and by a first collateral lines on 
additional mileage. 


HE Texas & Pacific Railway oper- 

ates about 1,847 miles of owned main 
line between New Orleans and El Paso and 
controls several smaller lines in its ter- 
ritory. Freight tonnage dipped somewhat 
last year and fell sharply below the 1928 
peak that resulted from development oi 
new oil fields in Texas. The road’s busi- 
ness is well diversified, about half of the 
tonnage being classified as manufactures 
and miscellaneous. 

Funded debt amounts to about $91,000,- 
000, while capitalization consists of 237,030 
shares of 5 per cent. preferred and 387,551 
shares of common stock, each of $100 par 
value. 

Net earnings 


declined in the last two 


years, falling to $3,652,000 last year, or 
about the same as in 1927. Net for 1929 
amounted to about $6,130,000. Net oper- 
ating income in the first half of this year 
has compared fairly favorably with that 
in corresponding months of 1930. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Capital, Surplus 
55 Wall Street and Undivided Profits 
New York $226,616,546.30 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 29, 1931 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN OFFICES 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank.......... $174,009,936.54 
Due from Banks and Bankers...................... 12§,807,481.49 $ 299,817,418.03 





Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances......... 877,330,284.97 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .. . .$233,392,951-13 
State and Municipal Bonds. ................-...++++ §0,997,182.52 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.....................  6,600,000.00 

















Other Bonds and Securities... . 2... ..20022..ccseee 110,198,647.67 401, 188,781.32 
Ownership of: 

International Banking Corporation............ 0.6.6... 000 se eee 8,000,000.00 
Bank Buildings. . ais (Mitta heare eidersniceeses. Mee 
inane ie Tinned ithe Remachen... Te ee —— 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ee COT eT Cee ae 
ature ax Sal es hae RRE WR CaS Fae ke eee RRR aOR 6,837,451.67 

Oe a eee ee eer ee ee EE eT $1,802,047,053.08 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. . OLE T TT SL SS 
Surplus. . ‘ ET eS Ul 
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Digest of 
CoRPORATION 
NEWS 


ALUMINUM, Ltp.—Postponed final date 
for exercising subscription “B” warrants 
on common shares to January 2, 1932, 
from October 1, 1931, and for “C” war- 
rants to April 1, 1932, from January 2, 
1932. Last date on which “D” warrants 
might be exercised would be July 2, 1932, 
instead of April 1, 1932. 

AMERICAN Locomotive Company—See 
New York Central Railroad. 


ANACONDA Copper MiIninc ComMPANY— 
Passed dividend because of “continued 
lack of demand for metals and metal 
products and extremely low prices pre- 
vailing.” Last payment was 37% cents, 
on August 17, 1931. 

Botivia Ramway Company—lInterest 
due October 1, 1931, on new series “A” 
bonds, to be issued shortly in exchange for 
5% first mortgage bonds of this company 
deposited under reorganization plan, would 
be paid at rate of 1%% for six months 
ended June 30, 1931, upon presentation of 
deposit receipts for stamping. 

BRUNSWICK - BALKE- COLLENDER COM- 
vany—Stockholders approved reduction of 
book value of common to $25 a share from 
$48.19 in order to provide capital surplus 
to permit continuance of dividends on 7% 
cumulative preferred stock “should current 
earnings or earned surplus of company not 
be sufficient for that purpose.” 

CHESAPEAKE & OuHIo Raitway Com- 
pANy—Company purchased 45,000 tons of 
steel rails, distributing contract among 
Illinois Steel Co., Carnegie Steel Co., 
United States Steel subsidiaries, and Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. 

Cit1Es Service Compaxy—Reported plan 
for issuance of identification and credit 
cards to stockholders in Ohio, enabling 
them to buy gas and oil at any Cities Serv- 
ice station in State. Whether or not to 
extend this service to other shareholders 
will be decided on by year end. 

EASTMAN Kopak Company—An- 
nounced Tennessee Eastman Corp., a 
wholly owned subsidiary, would begin to 
manufacture acetate yarn. 

Eaton Axe & Sprinc Company—De- 
clared quarterly dividend .of 25 cents on 
common, payable November 2, to holders 
of record October 15, 1931. Previously 
40 cents quarterly was paid. 

FIRESTONE TirE & RuBBER ComMPpANY— 
Equipment for manufacture of full line of 
Firestone batteries being installed at Los 
Angeles plant of company. Production to 
be started within next two months. Bat- 
tery division would have a daily capacity 
of 1,200 batteries. 

Hupson Bay Mining & SMELTING 
Company, Ltp.—Copper production for 
six months ended June 30, 1931, at com- 


pany’s Flin Flon plant totaled 15,575,254 
pounds, valued at $1,440,711. 


Kress (S. H.) & Company—Declared 
an extra dividend of 50 cents on common, 
payable in special preferred stock, and 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
cash. Both disbursements would be made 
November 2, to holders of record October 
9, 1931. On May 1, 1931, extra payment 
of 1/20th share of special preferred stock 
was made on common. 


Lima Locomotive Works—Company 
received order for 30 electric locomotives 
for Pennsylvania Railroad, involving about 
$1,350,000. 

McIntyre PorcupinE Mines, Ltp.— 
Company planned to start at once the sink- 
ing of a winze from 3,875-foot level, the 
present bottom level, to a depth below it 
of 2,000 feet, a total depth of 5,900 or 
6,000 feet. 


Mip-WeEst States UTILttT1ES ComMPANY— 
Plan for exchange of two-year notes of 
company which matured July 15, 1931, for 
new one-year notes maturing July 15, 1932, 
declared operative as of September 15, 
1931. 


New York CENTRAL RAILROAD—Put in- 
to operation a new multi-pressure, high 
pressure, three-cylinder fast freight loco- 
motive, produced through co-operated ef- 
forts of New York Central, Superheater 
Co. and American Locomotive Company. 


Pactric Gas & ELectric Company— 
San Francisco advices said city would 
seek a reopening of gas and electric rate 
cases before California Railroad Commis- 
sion and file a motion for permanent rates 
on a lower basis about middle of October, 
1931, according to Dion R. Holm, assistant 
city attorney. It was stated city would 
apply for gas and electric rate reductions 
substantially in excess of $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

STANDARD Branps, Inc.—Standard 
Brands, Ltd., subsidiary, plans erection of 
new Office buildings in both Montreal and 
Halifax and new larger premises in Ed- 
monton and Saskatoon. 


Swirt & Company—Plans for enter- 
ing ice cream manufacturing and distri- 
bution field understood still to be in the 
experimental stage and to date no basis 
for reports that the packer was negotiating 
for one or more ice cream companies. 


TRANSAMERICA CoORPORATION—Reported 
Charles W. Fay, temporary chairman of a 
group representing stockholders of Trans- 
america Corp., who opposed policy of dis- 
posing of its bank holdings, as having said 
that approximately 2,000,000 shares of 


stock were represented by his associates, 
and that undoubtedly they would proceed 
with organization of a protective committee. 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


The General Quiz 


The history class was discussing famous 
generals. 

A question about “the most famous 
French general” had been answered cor- 
rectly by one of the students. And a girl 
had volunteered, “Duke of Wellington”, 
when an English general was mentioned. 

“We must not forget our own country,” 
remarked the teacher. “Who can quickly 
riame a noted American general?” 

“General Motors!” piped up one of the 
smallest boys in the class.—$5 prize to 
M. Delaney, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Height of Kindness 

A son in college was applying pressure 
for more money from home. 

“T cannot understand why you call your- 
self a kind father,” he wrote his dad, 
“when you haven’t sent me a check for 
three weeks. What kind of kindness do 
you call that?” 

“That’s unremitting kindness,” wrote 
the father in his next letter—The Eagle. 


Good Advice 

He: “I’m going to speak to your father 
now. And what shall I tell him?” 

She: “Well he'll want to know what 
you work at. By the way, what do you 
do?” 

He: “I’m selling electric refrigerators 
now.” 

She: “Perhaps you’d better not men- 
tion that. Father drives an ice wagon.”— 
The Guaranty News. 


Safety First 
“Why are you driving up and down in 
front of the hospital?” 
“For safety; I began driving to-day.”— 
Exchange. 


A Famous “Tour” 
An American newly rich touring north- 
ern France, spoke to his chauffeur. 
“James, take that wonderful St. Mihiel 
drive we have been hearing so much 
about.”—The Car. 


That Personal Touch 
A man went into a shop to buy a 
fountain pen. The young saleswoman 
gave him one to try, and he covered sev- 


eral sheets of paper with the words, 
“Tempus Fugit.” 
The saleswoman offered him another 


pen. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “you’d like one of 
these better, Mr. Fugit.”—Tit-Bits 


Forses pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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